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WHAT I CAUGHT WHILE FISHING. 


‘HE fish would not bite! that was a 
fact already demonstrated. With a 
sigh for the disappointing sport, which I 
really liked, I threw my pole upon the 
ground, looked about for a dry, grassy 
spot on the densely underbrushed bank, 
and finding such just behind me, I threw 
myself down upon my back, clasped my 
* handsabove my head, and proceeded to 
think, just as I had been doing while I 
watched my line as I waited for the trout 
to bite. In truth, my fishing expedition 
was only a blind to cover my retreat to 
this isolated spot, where I might conjure 
my brain undisturbed. 

The unfortunate fact was, I was a de- 
tective, sent on the trail of one of the 
most heartless and baffling murders of the 
day. 

The misfortune of the case was that, 
although I had been two weeks on the 
ground, as it were, I was no nearer ob- 
taining aclue to the criminal than when 
I first set foot in the town. Although I 
was not new in the profession, and knew 
the difficulties which must of necessity be 
contended with, as well as the methods to 
be pursued, I felt that my professional 
knowledge had thus far proved of very 
little value. 

At this time I was posing as a city 
journalist, badly broken down by over- 
work and want of rest, come down here 
to recuperate and enjoy myself. 

According to this character, when I ar- 
rived from a distance, and engaged rooms 
at a popular boarding-house, next door to 
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the house in which the crime had been 
committed, I had not even heard of the 
murder which had so shaken the nerves 
of the villagers only two days before. 

As one elderly maiden told me that 
evening, as the terrible event was talked 
over in the parlor, she had positively given 
up her room—the one, too, that she con- 
sidered the pleasantest in the house—be- 
cause it fronted right toward the room 
where the poor old lady. was murdered, 
and the garden below, where the wretches 
concealed themselves, to climb the lattice 
over the door later, and commit their 
dreadful deed. She further stated that 
Mrs. Dalton, our landlady, had been quite 
“put out ” about it, as none of the other 
boarders seemed to crave the occupancy 
of that particular room, either, and alli the 
desirable rooms were already engaged. 

Having my object thus opportunely 
presented to me, as a sort of opening 
wedge of Providence, I hastened to ex- 
press my perfect willingness to occupy 
the room in question, arid was thus given 
an unlooked-for advantage at the start. 

At early dawn of the day following 
my arrival, I was up and taking a survey 
from my window of the neighboring house 
and grounds. 

My window fronted north, looking 
down upon a large, old-fashioned garden, 
filled with a dense, neglected growth of 
trees and shrubs, making a tangle of lilac 
and rose bushes, from among which rose 
the darker forms of low-branched cedars 
and balsams, and just beneath my win- 
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dow, and dividing it from its neighboring 
grounds, stretched a thick, close ever- 
green hedge. 

Directly opposite mine, but some dis- 
tance away across the grounds, faced the 
windows of the room wherein had slept 
the murdered woman, just under one of 
which was a door, covered by a small 
latticed porch, by the aid of which her 
room had been reached. 

I found that my room was the only one 
on that end of the upper story of what 
appeared to be a long, rather narrow 
wing, projecting from the north side of 
the building, evidently added to furnish 
the long dining-room and the extra sleep- 
rooms above. ; 

There was no window below me, 
and everything was favorable to my 
taking a quiet look at the house and its 
surrounding garden while others slept, 
except that the window was high, and I 
had no wings. 

While I stood looking down in disgust, 
the soft swish of branches against the 
glass eaught my attention. Looking up 
I saw the bough of a great elm swaying 
just above my head, marked that it was 
of fair size, and, being something of an 
athlete, it was not two minutes before I 
was sliding down its trunk into the gar- 
den beyond. 

Secure from observation I looked care- 
fully over the ground. 

The bushes and vines were crushed and 
broken beside the porch, one or two slats 
were broken from the lattice as if to give 
room for hands or feet, and in the soft 
earth beneath the window was the im- 
press of a large, heavy boot, with coarse 
nails in the heels. 

Besides these meagre bits of evidence I 
found but little to offer me aclue. True, 
a trail through the long grass was still 
visible, leading to an opening which had 
been forced through the hedge at the rear 
of the garden, but here it led intothe open 
highway, and revealed nothing. 

Having concluded these observations, 
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with one or two more which I will mention 
later, I scrambled back into the friendly 
elm, and going out upon the branching 
limb, soon dropped safely down upon my 
window-sill and regained my room. 

During the day I made it my business 
to join the crowd of neighbors, reporters, 
and sightseers who visited the actual 
scene of the crime. Officers had charge | 
of the house, but kindly hands had cared ~ 
for the murdered woman, who now lay in 
the gloomy parlor of the lonely house 
robed for burial. 

Having contrived to win the favor ‘of 
one of the officers, I asked him if he would 
allow me to see the marks left by her 
assailant. 

Going with me to the quiet room, he 
drew the muslin down from her throat. 

“Strangled, you see!” he said briefly. 
“Not another scratch on her, the doctors ° 
say, from head to foot.” 

There on her throat were the marks 
of four long, slender fingers, purple and 
distinct. , 

As I bent to look closer, I saw upon 
the fourth mark, corresponding to the 
little finger of the right hand, a slight 
abrasion, as if the skin were torn, in a 
small jagged cut. 

“Ah! aring!” I exclaimed to myself, 
“and set with a stone.” 

But aloud I said nothing. 

Afterward I visited the room where she 
met her death. 

Nothing had yet been disturbed. 

There was her bed, the covers thrown 
back, as if she had hastily risen, as she 
doubtless did at some disturbing sound of 
the invaders. There was evidence of a 
struggle. The cloth of a table, on which 
had stood a lamp and a pitcher of water, 
was dragged upon the floor, fragments of 
the broken glass strewing the carpet, 
which was stained and wet with oil. 

On a chair, at the head of the bed, lay 
an open Bible, turned face downward, and 
a small desk was open and the papers 
scattered about in confusion. 
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But this was all. Neither bolt nor 
bar had this innocent life thought 
necessary to guard it at the unshuttered 
sash; no implement was needed for 
effecting entrance or death. Only to 
lift the window, to stifle the feeble cry, 
and all was done. 

“Why did she live in this unpro- 
tected way?” I asked. “Had she no 
friends or relatives to have a care for 
her ?” 

“Well, no! That is, except this 
niece that came down. She used to live 
with the old lady some, but they didn’t 
seem to agree very well, and finally they 
had quite a tantrum, and Emeline she 
left. 

“She came down to our house—we 
used to know her quite well—and said she 
couldn’t stand it any longer. Shesaid her 
aunt was stingy and cross, and wanted to 
make a prisoner of her in her old den, and 
she was going off to earn her own living in 
the city. 

._ “So away she went, and we’ve never 
set eyes on her since, till this happened. 

“The old lady told her side of the story, 
too. She said Emeline was fast and 
saucy, and cared‘nothing for her, only to 
have her die and leave her money behind 
for her niece to squander. 

“She said she did mean to keep Eme- 
line, and leave her all she had if the girl 
had acted like a daughter, but now she 
said it was all ended, and her money 
should go to endow a Home for friendless 
old women like herself. 

“ But this was five years ago. I sup- 
pose they got all over it, as women will. 
Anyway, I know old Mrs. Everett spoke 
to my wife about hearing from Emeline, 
and I know the girl has done the square 
thing in this matter. 

“She offered a reward, right away, of 
two hundred dollars, for the capture of the 
murderer. She says she would offer more, 
but this is every dollar she has in the 
world, the whole sum she has managed to 
save since she left. 
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“ Everybody thinks it very noble of 
her, for it had long been whispered about 
that it had come pretty straight from 
Lawyer Graham, who managed the old 
lady’s property, that Emeline Everett 
would never get a cent of her aunt’s 
money. 

“They say a detective has been sent 
for from the city; but I don’t know; he 
hasn’t put in an appearance yet. 

“Some say Lawyer Graham sent for 
him ; but I don’t know whether it was him 
or Emeline.” 

“Was she supposed to be in the habit 
of keeping much of value here, with no 
one near to protect her?” I asked. 

“Well, some saidshe did. I guess no 
one knew, really. She was a very ec- 
centric old party, and rather stingy, I 
guess, as Emeline said. She always said 
she had nothing for a servant to do, so 
she never kept one. But she kept a big 
dog that folks generally was afraid of, 
and I suppose she thought him protection 
enough. You see, in small towns, folks 
are not on the lookout for such things as 
this as they are in cities. But Bruno, 
poor fellow—I suppose you have heard 
—he was found dead, too, out in the 
shrubbery.” 

“ Poisoned ?” I asked. 

“Very likely. Anyway, no mark of a 
wound was on him. And he. was such a 
fierce creature that he would have made 
a big noise if any one had come near in 
the night. But no one in the next house 
heard a sound.” 

As all the people of the neighborhood 
attended the funeral, strangers as well as 
others, I embraced the opportunity to 
satisfy myself in regard to one or two 
points, and found a seat in the large 
church in which the services were held, 
from which I had a clear view of the per- 
sons whom I wished to see. 

As the coffin was brought in, many old 
neighbors walked close behind, but only 
one mourner. Leaning on the arm of the 
old family doctor, clothed in black, and 
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heavily draped with a long crape veil, 
indicating the deepest grief, came slowly 
a tall, slender woman, but her face was so 
completely concealed that I could not see 
it. 

Following her, tall, gray, and grim, 
came Lawyer Graham, with his wife. 

During the services Miss Everett 
seemed convulsed with grief. Her sobs 
could be plainly heard, and her form was 
shaken with her emotion. It almost 
seemed to me as if her grief was too vio- 
lent for one who “did not agree” with 
her aunt, and who had not seen her for 
several years. 

I felt a good deal curious to see what 
she was like by a view of her face, and for 
this I watched intently, when, as is the 
custom at such times, the friends walked 
by the coffin for a last look. 

But here, too, I was baffled. As she 
approached she kept her thick veil down. 
But as she reached the side of the coffin, 
she suddenly staggered and I thought she 
was about to faint. Rallying, however, 
she drew herself up stiffly, and with 
averted face passed by. 

It was not difficult to find where she 
made her home in the city, and the next 
day I took pains to make a trip to that 
vicinity, where I satisfied myself that she 
had really been, without any absence 
whatever, until summoned by telegram 
after her aunt’s death. 

Disgusted, I returned to Oakville, to 
find a new trail. 

In this, however, I had not, as I have 
before observed, been flatteringly success- 
ful. 

Again and again I stole out of my 
room at dawn, aided by the friendly elm, 
and looked at the few signs left by the 
murderer, and puzzled my brain over the 
same points that had puzzled me at first. 

Here was the print of a great brogan 
in the soft earth close to the house, a shoe 
such as would be worn only by a large, 
heavy man. 

Here, too, was the slender lattice of the 
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porch, too ‘rail a support for such a 
weight, and bearing no mark such as 
rough shoes would make in climbing. 
Even iv his stockings, the apertures in 
the lattices where the slats were gone 
would net have afforded foothold, nor sus- 


tained the weight of a heavy man. 


And yet the tracks, one of which was 
quite indistinet on account of being partly 
in the grass, would lead any one to suppose 
that this was where the murderer had 
jumped down from the roof of the porch 
after the crime was committed. 

Again, the marks of the fingers on Mrs. 
Everett’s throat were long and slender. 
Not the kind of hand to belong to the 
owner of such a foot, surely ! 

Then I was so convinced in my own 
mind that a ring had caused that cut 
upon the mark of that little finger that 
it became to me settled evidence of a fact. 

Were there two persons implicated ? 
and for what motive? a 

Not for common robbery, for the old 
lady’s pocket-book, containing a few 
dollars, lay undisturbed on the mantel, 
and some other articles of value were 
within easy reach of the most careless 
thief, but left untouched. 

Some other motive, then, must be 
searched for to unravel the mystery. 

Lawyer Graham testified that he had 
drawn a will for the old lady, by which 
she had bequeathed her whole estate to 
the purpose she had formerly named, 
except the sum of two hundred dollars to 
be annually paid to her niece, Emeline 
Everett. 

This will he believed to have been in 
existence at the time of Mrs. Everett’s 
death, as only a few days before that she 
had referred to it, and suggested one or 
two points which she wished to change, 
and had retained the will in her possession 
at that time. 

The will, however, could not be found, 
and it was concluded that she had either 
destroyed it—which was not likety—or 
concealed it so cleverly that it could not 

















be discovered, or else it had been carried 
away by her murderer. 

In this latter case, who could it have 
benefited except the niece? whose record, 
as I have said, was entirely open and free 
from suspicion. 

Itis true, her employers thought her 
“peculiar,” but they could not name any 
fault. 

This, then, was where I was left at the 
time when I fled from the confinement 
and babble of my boarding-house, to clear 
my brain, and cogitate, undisturbed, out 
in the summer stillness of the woods. 

A mile from town this shadowy trout 
brook wound through a thickly under- 
brushed tract of woodland, and gave me 
excuse for strolling off alone, with rod and 
line, to whip its brown depths for the 
speckled beauties. 

But either they were unusually shy, or 
else my preoccupied mind made me forget 
my usual skill, for I caught nothing. 

Lying there on the ground, gazing up 
into the tree-tops and the blue sky above, 
I went over in my mind all the events 
narrated here. 

Two quarrelsome blue jays darted and 
scolded in the boughs above my head; a 
pair of tiny red squirrels chased each 
other in a wild frolic among the 
branches. 

Insensibly all the sights and sounds 
blended with the warmth of the sunny 
day, and my tired brain forgot to think. 

I was awakened by the sound of low 
voices, close at hand. 

Evidently the conversation was cau- 
tiously conducted, for at first I could not 
distinguish the words, and thought it was 
probably some one fishing farther down 
the stream. 

But the next moment I was upon my 
elbow with a jerk. 

A voice slightly lifted brought the 
words to me distinctly: 

“—pretty cute trick of mine about the 
old brogans! Wonder if the sheriff is 
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hunting for the owner yet!” with a low 
laugh. 

“T can tell him where to find the shoes 
—out in the bottom of the pond, well 
filled with stones. But not until I left 
their tracks, hard and fast, in the earth 
there.” 

The next words were by another 
speaker, and I could distinguish nothing 
but a low mumble, in a much-suppressed 
tone. 

Vainly I peered and strained my eyes 
to see the speakers, but a thick growth of 
bushes effectually concealed them, and I 
dared not move for fear of revealing my 
presence by a crackling branch or other 
accidental sound. 

So creeping close to the edge of my 
hidden bower, I bent all my. attention 
upon the voices. 

But not another word could I clearly 
hear, and while I was pondering the 
advisability of walking out upon the 
speakers, thus getting a look at them, the 
first voice again said : 

“ Then you will be here again Thursday, 
same time, without fail ?” 

And I decided to wait and be there, 
too. 

As soon as the rustling and snapping of 
the bushes showed that the persons had 
departed, I started out in the opposite 
direction, toward the road, determined to 
see who came out of the wood beyond. 

But, although I loitered along the edge 
of the wood I saw no one, until I beheld 
Miss Everett coming down from the hill- 
side cemetery. . 

She had evidently been to her aunt’s 
grave, as she carried in her hand a small 
basket and a trowel. 

Up to this time I had never had an 
opportunity of seeing this lady’s face. 

But now, as she came near, as I stood 
carefully trimming and smoothing a small 
stick for a cane, I could see her well, for 
she wore only a plain hat-and had no 
veil to cover her features. 
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As she passed me she gave me a quick 
glance from a pair of small, restless black 
eyes, and went rapidly on. 

I had merely carelessly lifted my eyes, 
but that glance had showed me a face 
such as one would hardly expect to be- 
long to the emotional creature that she 
had formerly led me to suppose she 
must be. 

There was a decided hardness about the 
thin lips and narrow forehead that did 
not indicate especial tenderness of nature. 

Somehow Miss Emeline did not impress 
me favorably. 

On my return I strolled into the office 
of Lawyer Graham, and we smoked a 
social cigar while we arranged to go fish- 
ing together Thursday. 

Going in to supper a little late I found 
the whole company laughing at something 
which Mr. James Marston was relating 
with a good deal of spirit. 

This young gentleman was my vis-a-vis 
at table, and I confess I had formed a 
strong inward dislike for him without any 
real cause whatever. 

True, he was very flashy in apparel, 
horsey in manner, and inclined to be 
loud and slangy in speech. 

But still these characteristics were not 
so pronounced as to be really unbearable 
in society, only they happened to be the 
things that I particularly disliked. 

So-I did not attempt to join in the 
merriment, and noticed, with a sort of dis- 
gust, his self-satisfied manner as he flour- 
ished his hands and rolled out some 
comic mimicry. 

“Tdle hands and empty head,” I men- 
tally remarked, noticing his long white 
fingers, his sandy, unintellectual-looking 
head and shallow, hard blue eyes. 

I also mentally condemned his gaudy 
checked necktie and the big red carbuncle 
ring that glowed on the little finger of his 
right hand. 

Although he was a boarder there when 
I first arrived, and I had sat opposite him 
for two weeks, he had never seemed so 


totally obnoxious to me as he did to- 
night. 

Early Thursday afternoon Mr. Graham 
called for me with his horse and buggy 
to take me to a fine trout stream some five 
miles away for an afternoon’s fishing. 

But before we had gone half the dis- 
tance the horse and buggy had been dis- 
posed of and we were rapidly following 
the course of the stream to the point we 
had determined on. 

Concealed in my former covert, about 
which a tangle of wild grape-vines flung 
a wall, we quietly waited to see if our 
suspicions would prove correct. 

Soon we heard steps cautiously ap- 
proaching, pausing at the former place of 
rendezvous, and in a few moments a sec- 
ond rustling of bushes and the low hum 
of conversation told us that the persons, 
whoever they might be, were together. 

But we could not hear what they said, 
and Graham looked at me and scowled 
furiously. 

But the next moment fate, or Provi- 
dence, favored us, for we heard something 
about “ants,” there was a rustling, and 
the persons moved along toward us, 
until through the bushes I could see a 
man’s shoulders, clothed in black, and, 
words were now audible in a woman’s 
tones. ; 

“T don’t think it’s safe! what made 
you put it in such a queer place—why 
didn’t you burn it?” 

“Couldn’t burn it then! lamp went 
out ; was glad enough to get out. Hadn’t 
any place for fire in my room and didn’t 
propose to be found dead in bed with the 
thing in my pocket, and the eave-spout 
was handy, so I just stuffed it in.” 

“T don’t think it is safe! I must have 
it out !” 

‘Oh! the devil you must! That’s just 
like a woman! Never contented to let 
well enough alone. Nobody will go around 
there very soon, I’ll bet a new hat; and 
by the time they do you and I will be 
far enough away. Besides that, the 

















first rain will wash it all to a pulp, any- 
how.” 

“T don’t care, I mean to have it!”’ 
pursued the woman. “ You can get out 
as easy as you got in; and you can slip 
out in the night and have it all safe.” 

‘Now, see here!” replied the man’s 
voice, fiercely. “I aint very squeamish, as 
you know. But I’ll be if I’d set foot 
inside of that place again for the Bank 
of England! I can do a thing and wash 
my hands of it, but you don’t get me on 
the track over again. So you may as 
well shut up, and we'll enjoy what we’ve 
got and be thankful.” 

“T may see fit to enjoy it alone!” said 
the woman, angrily. 

“ Not much, my girl!” was the reply. 
“ A woman is bound to stick to her hus- 
band, and I rather think I’ve got enough 
of your lettersto hold you to me. It’s 
sink or swim together, this time, my be- 
loved wife, so don’t waste words. I mar- 
ried you for your money, and I’ve got it 
for you, or you'll have it as soon as you 
settle up and sell the old shell, and then, 
my dear, we'll be off for a better clime.” 
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The voices were so muffled that it was 
difficult to be sure of them, but with a 
“cuss the ants!” a big hand slapped the 
shoulder before us, and on the little finger 
glowed a big red carbuncle ring! 

Lawyer Graham nodded at me, his 
face glowing with triumph. 

Together we arose, and with two strides 
we confronted our game. 

Like a flash James Marston whipped 
out a revolver, but I was on the alert, and 
before he could lift it I sent it whirling 
into the bushes, and the next moment the 
handcuffs were on him. 

Miss Emeline raged like a tigress, and 
her black eyes shot fury like her tongue. 
But it was no use. We marched them 
back to town, and soon had them safely 
cared for. 

The will was found snugly preserved 
in the wooden spout that ran from the top 
of the porch down to the waste-pipe below, 
and its details afterward carried out. 

But Mr. and Mrs. Marston are behind 
the bars for life, and she only got her two 
hundred per annum after all. 

SEDDIE P, SMITH. 





TOP AT THE RIGHT TIME. Per- 
severance is certainly one of the most 
essential factors in all success. Without 
it, great gifts, splendid talents, fine oppor- 
tunities, are often thrown away; while 
with it, very moderate abilities with small 
advantages may rise to eminence. Yet 
there is another power of the human 
mind, seeming perhaps to be the opposite of 
perseverance, which is_ scarcely less 
needed in all the affairs of life, viz.: the 
ability to stop as the right time, to change 
the current of thought or action, to pause 
when enough has been said or done. 
Many persons, fully aware of the value 
of perseverance, are disposed to under- 
value the latter power. They think that 


to stop is a natural inclination to be 
guarded against, while to keep on is a 





difficult duty, needing long and patient 
discipline in youth and self-restraint in 
manhood. Yet both are really the pro- 
ducts of self-control, and instead of being 
antagonistic qualities, they go side by side 
everywhere in the lines of the best suc- 
cess. 

Ir is not usually those who are in 
the direst poverty that are the most 
inveterate borrowers. It is much more 
frequently those who allow their desires for 
superfluities to outrun their ability to ob- 
tain them that resort to this dangerous and 
insidious practice. All such desires grow 
by what they feed on, and become more 
and more exacting; while the strict recti- 
tude which cannot brook the long con- 
tinuance of a debt is gradually impaired, 











THE DONATION PARTY AT MR. SMITH’S. 


“CAY, wife, do you feel willin’ to 
have the donation party here to- 
night ?” 

“Here? why, for goodness sake, what 
do you mean ?” 

“I’ve been over to the Dominie’s, an’ 
his wife’s real sick ; they don’t know what 
in the world to do!” 

“Why, she wasn’t sick a mite yester- 
day.” 

“Can’t say about that, but she’s got 
one of her newrology spells now, an’ she’s 
so bad that it ’most kills her jest tohear a 
door slam. It beats all.” 

“Dear me! what a nervous creetur she 
is; an’ to think of her goin’ an’ havin’ a 
spell now, jest as the donation’s comin’ 
off. Some folks aint got no judgment.” 

“ Why, it aint noways likely she can 
help it. Anyway, the donation’s appointed 
for to-night, an’ it’s been given out down 
to the Holler school-house, an’ over to 
the Corners, an’ it’s such good sleighing 
that lots’ll come; an’ we didn’t see—me 
an’ the Dominie didn’t—any other way 
only for em to come here.” 

“Nice thing to have owr house all 
mussed up, won’t it ?” 

“Why, it wouldn’t be any worse here 
than over to their house, as I see, an’ this 
one’s bigger, too; an’ you’re always such 
a hand for donations, Ellen!” 

“So I be! but the folks that gets the 
benefit ought to have the trouble ; it won’t 
be no profit to us!” 

“No, only we needn’t give quite so 
much, an’ even it up that way; but 
seein’s I’m one of the trustees, it re’ly 
seems to be laid on us as a duty, ’pears to 
me.” 

“ Dear, dear, hard as I’ve worked to get 
the house in order since Mirandy an’ her 
children went away—sweepin’ an’ dustin’, 
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an’ washin’ windows an’ paint; an’ I 
didn’t lay out to open the front room again 
till quarterly-meetin’ time; an’ now to 
think of a whole raft of folks pourin’ all 
over the house. I can’t have it!” 

“ What’s tobe done then? You'll have 
to set your wits to work, for I’m free to 
confess I’m ‘iin the fog. Here’s the folks 
all layin’ out to come, an’ who’s to 
hender ?” 

“Let ’em come to the parsonage—the 
place for ’em ; an’ if she can’t stand it, she 
can come over here an’ stay.” 

“She’s down sick, I tell ye, an’ he’s 
goin’ for the doctor.” 

“Dear me! well, as I’ve said again an’ 
again, a preacher ought to have a help- 
meet, instead of one that is always 
troubled with nerves; she ought to be 
holdin’ up her husband’s hands in every 
good work.” 

“ Well, poor soul, how can she? Re’ly 
I felt sorry for her this mornin’, an’ him, 
too ; he’s nearly distracted with this dona- 
tion an’ all, an’ I don’t wonder.” 

“Let ’em go to the church! There, 
now! a man never would have thought so 
far as that!” 

“You’re wrong there ;- the Dominie 
spoke of it, but ye see we can’t have no 
fire till the chimney’s fixed that the wind 
blew down Monday. Lewis said he’d 
mason it up by the middle of the week, 
but he hasn’t.” 

“Tt beats all how matters do act some- 
times! I'll go over soon as the cake’s 
baked, an’ see how she is. I’ve known 
her before—think she’s going to die one 
day, an’ the next go out to tea chipper as 
a lark.” 

“She said this mornin’ that newrology’s 
a dreadful uncertain disease ; it comes an’ 
goes very suddent.” 





























“JT should think it did !—comes, espe- 
cially.” 

“ Aint your cake done yet?” asked Mr. 
Smith, coming into the house a half-hour 
later. 

“Not quite; it’s so thick that it takes it 
a good while to bake through. Ye see, I 
laid out to have the nicest cake to the 
donation ; an’ I was going to bake some 
seed-cakes, an’ now I don’t know what to 
do!” 

“Well, wife, if all the folks was my way 
of thinkin’ there wouldn’t be no such fuss. 
I b’lieve in payin’ a dominie his hull 
salary, an’ then let him buy his own per- 
visions an’ clothes ; an’ if anybody wants 
to make him a present over an’ above, 
why, give it to him quiet-like ; that’s my 
doctrine, an’ always was!” 

“Yes, John, you’re always on the con- 
trary side ; but as for me, I like tosee the 
church folks git together, an’ eat together 
once a year, an’ have a sociable time of 
it—that is, to the preacher’s house, I 
mean !” 

“Ha ha!” laughed herhusband. “Tl 
warrant they’ll be jest as sociable here, 
an’ eat jest as much, an’ there'll be jest as 
many tidies an’ neckties, an’ pin-cushions, 
an’ pickles brought in as usual!” 

“Sech things always come handy in 
housekeepin’; an’ you clean forgit that 
star-quilt I pieced, an’ was goin’ to take; 
don’t know if she’d ever get it quilted, 
then.” 

“Why aint you*made a quiltin’ an’ 
had it finished up ?” 

“Yes; why don’t I do everything, I 
wonder? Guess if everybody done as 
much as I do—” 

“There, there, Ellen! I was only 
jokin’, but then you know you’re always 
oneasy ‘nless you’re drove with work. 
I’m sure I don’t want you to work 
hard.” 

“Yes you do, too! you- want me to 
have my nice clean house tore upside 
down; an’ there'll be lots of things 
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broke, an’ grease-spots got oti the carpets, 
an’——” 

“ Don’t forget your cake, Ellen!” 

“Mercy me! it’s burnt alittle! so much 
for arguin’ with you an’ not tendin’ to 
my work ; but I can scrape the crust off 
an’ the frostin’ll cover it. Now Ill run 
over an’see how she is; if she’s took some 
of them powders she sets sech store by, 
mebbe she’s better.” : 

About twenty minutes later Mr. Smith 
saw his wife coming back at a speed 
which betokened a pressure of business. 

“ Well, I’m in for it now!” she said, as 
soon as she could get breath to say any- 
thing. “I hadn’t the face to refuse ’em 
havin’ the donation here, an’ how ever 
I’m to get through with it I don’t know!” 

““Whay, the sisters ‘ll all turn in an’ 
help, same as they always do. So she 
aint no better, eh ?” 

“She says not; an’ she’s rockin’ back 
an’ forth, holdin’ her head in her hands, 
an’ half-cryin’, an’ the doctor he’s gone to 
the town an’ wont be back till night ; an’ 
she aint got nothin’ to take, so there’s no 
dependin’ on her to do anything. But 
she does seem to suffer awful, an’ no mis- 
take. I’m thankful enough that I aint 
got no nerves to trouble me. Now I 
must set to work an’ clean up, an’ you'll 
have to take up with a cold lunch, for I 
aint got no time to cook; an’ that cake 
I’ll frost an’ set up on the top shelf of the 
pantry cupboard, an’ there it’ll stay un- 
less the vittles give out. I aint goin’ to 
have my house an’ everything in it turned 
topsy-turvy, an’ then give jest as much; 
an’ don’t yousay nothin’ about that quilt, 
neither, I aint made up my mind about 
that yet.” 

“ Well, well, do jest as you’re a notion 
about that, of course, but I shall give my 
dollar jest the same, fer the salary’s way 
behind, an’ that ought to be made up, an’ 
a little more. I’m glad it’s goin’ to be a 
good night.” 

“There'll only be a worse crowd!” 
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sighed Mrs. Smith, as she tied up her 
head and armed herself with broom and 
dust-pan. “Now, Jobn, if you’re goin’ 
out, ’ll lock the door, for I’m goin’ up- 
stairs.” 

“Why, I thought you said the house 
was all clean ?” 

“So ’tis, in a general way; but there 
might be some dust in the corners ani’ 
around, an’ I guess I aint goin’ to have 
folks comin’ here an’ runnin’ all over the 
house an’ then go away an’ make remarks. 
There’s Mis’ Gordon, she’ll hail the chance 
to spy around, for she’s always wanted to 
get up-stairs since we built the house; so 
now her curiosity "ll be satisfied.” 

And so Mrs. Smith swept and dusted 
rooms already clean, and moved things 
around, and got out her prettiest quilts 
and spreads on the beds, and locked the 
bureau-drawers and all the closets, put- 
ting away in them the vases and plaster 
images that were the pride of her heart, 
for fear of their being broken, and then, 
because the mantel-shelves looked so bare, 
she got the ornaments all out again, with 
many misgivings. 

“For mercy sake, wife, aint you done 
cleanin’ yet?” exclaimed Mr. Smith, com- 
ing into the house late in the afternoon 
and finding his wife on her knees scrub- 
bing behind the kitchen stove. 

“ Yes, pretty near; an’ I’m ’most dead, 
too.” 

“Well, I must say I think you’re fool- 
ish to make sech a fuss cleanin’, when 
it'll be all got dirty again!” 

“Well, folks aint goin’ to find a dirty 
house when they come into it—not as long 
as I have my health an’ strength; an’ I 
was jest thinkin’ how thankful I was we’d 
got the extension-table, for I should have 
felt dreadful cheap to have to put two 
tables together as we used to do when we 
had many to eat.” 

“ Well now, Ellen, don’t do no more, 
an’ git yourself fixed up ; it’s gittin’ nigh 
sundown.” 

“ Yes, I s’pose some of the old folks ’II 
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be along pretty soon; they always say 
they come early so ’s to go home early, 
but I’ve noticed they like to stay as late 
as anybody. Oh! I never was so tired in 
all my life !” 

Just at dusk Mr. Smith’s hired boy 
stationed himself by the minister’s front 
gate to notify all comers of the change. 
His willingness to do so could only be 
accounted for by the fact that all boys 
have an intense passion to be the first to 
tell an astonishing bit of news; and the 
many and varied exclamations that 
greeted his announcement richly repaid 
him for anything he might have missed 
by not being over at the other house, 
which was well filled at an early hour. 

The adjoining hamlets of the Corners 
and Millhollow were well represented ; a 
merry lot of young people from the latter 
place seemed especially bent on having a 
good time. The big kitchen contained a 
large number of good sisters, all intent on 
helping, but getting in each other’s way 
and all talking at once. 

The Dominie had brought over some 
lamps to aid in the illumination, and 
some extra seats had been improvised, 
and by eight o’clock the house above and 
below was alive with humanity, and the 
good old-fashioned donation was well un- 
der way. The consciousness of being en- 
gaged ina good work made everybody 
feel good-natured, and the ride in the 
frosty air gave them wonderful appetites, 
and tableful after tableful of good things 
disappeared as if by magic. 

But unfortunately the one who was to 
receive the crowning benefit of the even- 
ing felt ill at ease. He had not been 
“ brought up to donations,” and since en- 
tering the ministry had gone through but 
two similar experiences, so it is safe to say 
that he enjoyed the donation the least of 
any one present. He was oppressed with 
the feeling of being an object of charity, 
although he knew he was only receiving 
his rightful pay for service faithfully ren- 
dered and that this was the method fre- 























quently employed in country places, and 
the good people were happy, and evi- 
dently expected him to be happy also, 
and duly grateful. 

Two thoughtful sisters had quietly 
slipped over to the parsonage with a plate 
of good things for their pastor’s wife and 
child. Her acute suffering was relieved 
for a time, but she looked thin and pale, 
and tears came into her eyes at their 
kindly words, and the sight of some little 
personal gifts, one of which was a fleecy 
white shawl. 

And in the meantime the party was 
reaching its height, and even those who 
came earliest had no thought of going. 

“Say, Sister Smith! hev ye got a rope? 
the folks want one.” 

“ Mercy sake! they aint goin’ to tie up 
nobody, be they ?” 

“Ha, ha! no, they only want to play 
Copenhagen. Ye see, the young folks is 
kind o’ uneasy waitin’ so long for their 
supper, an’ the front-room up-stairs bein’ 
large, they thought they might hev some 
games up there by theirselves.” 

“Well, here’s the clothes-line. I do 
hope they won’t do no damage! Jest keep 
an’ eye on ’em, will ye, Brother Miller? I 
don’t know nothin’ where John is!” _ 

The quantity of boiled ham and 
tongue, cakes, pies and crullers, biscuits 
and pickles seemed enormous in the early 
part of the evening, but after the table 
had been set several times things were 
much diminished. There were pails of 
lard and sausage, eggs, and rolls of butter 
and bags of apples and turnips and pota- 
toes, which were brought for the minis- 
ter’s use, and there were plenty of the 
articles Mr. Smith had foretold. Some 
had contributed generously, and, on the 
other hand, whole families had come on 
the strength of a couple of pounds of 
butter. 

The first mishap of the evening worth 
mentioning was the collision of two sisters 
who were hurriedly setting the third table, 
and resulted in the breaking of several 
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dishes, among them being a pitcher which 
Mrs. Smith thought the world and all of, 
because it had once belonged to her grand- 
mother, and which that very day had been 
put on the top shelf in the pantry out of 
harm’s way; and then a broken lamp 
chimney, and a cup of coffee spilled on 
the neat rag carpet followed in swift suc- 
cession ; and then Mr. Smith appeared at 
the door. 

“Where have you been, John? an’ 
what a racket there is up-stairs: I’m 
really afraid they’ll break the floor 
through! Do go an’ see what they’re up 
to, John, will you ?” 

He went obediently, but did not come 
back to report. 

“Say, Sister Smith, have you got any 
coffee in the house? There don’t appear to 
have been much brought in, nor tea, 
neither, or else folks drink a dreadful 
sight.” 

The well-filled tea and coffee boxes 
were set out, and their contents liberally 
appropriated. 

Old Mrs. Slater (who brought a dozen 
pickles, and weighed two hundred and 
ate accordingly) now insisted on helping 
about the work, saying, ‘She wasn’t one 
to shirk her dooty, not she!” but the first 
thing she accomplished was to pull a 
kettle of hot water off the stove, drench- 
ing the entire front of Miss Elliot’s new 
poplin dress, and scalding her own foot, 
which had the effect of settling her in a 
corner for the rest of the evening and 
adding her lamentations to the general 
confusion. 

“‘T don’t see but we’ll have to cut into 
some of that butter brought for the 
Dominie’s folks, unless you’ve got a piece 
handy, Sister Smith,” said one of the 
table committee: “I never see how the 
vittles go !” 

And the soul of the good woman was 
sorely tried as she went down-cellar after 
a jar of butter. 

“Say, where’s Mis’ Smith?” cried a 
boy, crowding himself in among the group 
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of women. “Ther’s somethin’ hap- 
pened !” 

“Gone down-suller after somethin’— 
-here she comes !” 

“Say, that Dan Peters has broke yer 
lookin’-glass !” 

“Oh! dear!.dear me, suz! broke my 
lookin’-glass!” and the horrified woman 
sat down in the cellar-door. 

“Yes, but ye needn’t feel so bad about 
it; it’s the little one up-stairs, an’ he 
didn’t mean to do it, an’ he feels dreadful 
bad about it, an’ he’s goin’ right away 
*fore ever he’s had his supper. Ye see, 
they was jest a-throwin’ apples, an’ one 
went right agin it!” and much relieved 
the messenger of evil tidings retreated. 

“ Law, now! Sister Smith, I wouldn’t 
care so much about it! Dan ’ll pay for 
it, most likely.” 

“Tt aint that I care for, it’s the sign. 
Dear, dear, to think that had to happen! I 
was afraid of the one in the parlor, an’ 
moved the table afore it for safety.” 

“Well, you know that set from the 
Holler are a little rough anyhow; why, 
don’t you remember last year how they 
broke a vase to the parsonage, an’ nigh 
about tore a lace-curtain in two playin’ 
some of their games? Now, don’t worry, 
Sister Smith ; we’ll have ’em eat the next 
table an’ then they’ll begin togo. Now, 
‘ you jest go in the parlor an’ set down an’ 
enjoy yourself; you’ve been on your feet 
every minute to-night!” 

So in genuine kindness Mrs. Smith and 
some others who had borne the heat of the 
battle were banished from the kitchen, 
and others took their places. 

About eleven o’clock a few began to go, 
and at two Mr. Smith bolted the door 
after the last guest and turned to view the 
scene. His wife was sitting limp and de- 


jected on the lower stair. 

“ Jest go up an’ put out the lamps an’ 
see if the fire’s out in the store, won’t ye, 
John? I’m too tired.” 

“ Well, don’t set there in the draft an’ 
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ketch cold; take a rockin’-chair an’ rest 
a bit, an’ I'll see to things.” 

“How many peanuts has been eat here 
to-night, you s’pose ?” 

“A couple o’ bushel or so, I should 
jedge, by the shells up-stairs.” 

“ But I feel worse about the glass than 
anything, John !”’ 

“Oh! don’t mind that ; we’ll get a bet- 
ter one now.” 

“That won’t keep off bad luck; but 
how much money was got ?” 

“Not as much as ought to have been 
paid in, considerin’ the crowd that was 
here; it don’t even up the salary yet.” 

“ But there’sthe provisions ; that counts 
for something.” 

“ Yes, but it didn’t amount to no great 
sight; we put it all in one small sleigh- 
box an’ took it over.” 

“An’ don’t you b’lieve, John, there 
wasn’t a whole cake left, an’ there gener- 
ally is one or two left over for the minis- 
ter’s folks. I’m real glad now I hid 
mine, an’ I’ll take it over to ’em to-mor- 
rer.” 

“Well, Ellen, hadn’t we better go in 
the kitchen an’ see to the fire an’ things 
an’ get to bed? it’s awful late !” 

“Oh! Is’pose so, but it don’t seem as 
if I could take another step; my head 
aches dreadful an’ my neck’s stiff, too. 
Well, I won’t try to do anything to-night 
only take my jar of butter down-stairs 
if any of it’s left. Oh! I must take that 
cake down, too, so it won’t get too dry, 
but why—where on earth is it? as true as 
I live an’ breathe, John Smith, it’s gone!” 

“Gone? why you said you’d hid it!” 

“So I did. I put it clean back out 0’ 
sight on the top shelf of the closet an’ 
put a paper over it, an’ some of them 
wimmen has spied it out an’ cut it up for 
that last table. I meant to have got it 
all the time if there’d been any real lack, 
but to have it took away from me is too 
much for patience to bear!” And the be- 
reft woman turned the pans of fragments 




















over and over, but failing to find a scrap 
which she could identify, she exclaimed, 
wrathfully : “I do believe that cake has 
been carried off bodily! an’ if it has, I 
want you to understand that I’m as much 
against donations from this time on as you 
be, John Smith! I’m tired enough of ’em.” 

“Amen, I’m with ye!” fervently re- 
sponded her husband. 

“ John, wake up, can’t ye? I’m dread- 
ful sick !” 

It was five o’clock. John had been 
dreaming of a terrible flood, of trying to 
swim, and being choked and held down 
by some one, and awoke to find his wife 
clutching his arm, and saying: “I’m an 
awful sick woman !” 

“Why, my dear! why, what’s the mat- 
ter—aint you been asleep?” 

“Yes, I guess so—a little; but I’m in 
sech awful pain in my face. Can’t you 
do something for me ?” 

“Why, yes, of course! Shall I go after 
the doctor, or—or what ?” 

“Oh! dear, I don’t know—I can’t stay 
here alone! I wish I’d let Jane Allen 
stay as she offered to.” 

“So do I. Does your head ache dread- 
ful bad, Ellen ?” 

“Oh! it feels as if it would fly to pieces, 
an’ as if it had jumpin’ toothache all 
through it. I guess I’m goin’ to have 
brain-fever an’ die ; an’ my teeth ache as 
hard as they can, an’ my ear an’ my 
throat, too. Oh! dear. I told you that 


glass was a warnin’.” 
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“Oh! that’s allnonsense. You’re jest 
tuckered out with the work you’ve done, 
an’ the worry, an’ ketched cold; but you 
come out an’ set by the fire an’ I'll make 
some tea.” 

And for the next two hours Mrs. Smith 
sipped hot ginger tea, and groaned, and 
bathed her aching face with camphor, 
pain-killer, hartshorn, and hot vinegar, 
each one only aggravating the pain. 
Early in the morning her husband went 
over to the parsonage to leave word for 
the doctor, who was expected there, and 
when he came back he said : 

“ Dominie’s wife is quite smart; an’ I 
told her how you was, an’ she said she 
guessed you hadn’t got nothin’ worse 
than newrology, from my description of 
it.” 

“Mercy sake! if this is it, there aint 
nothin’ worse !” 

The doctor came a little later and pro- 
nounced her ailment to be facial neural- 
gia sure enough, and left some of the po- 
tent little powders; and at night Mrs. 
Smith sat at her tea-table with her run- 
away nerves partly under control, and 
her house restored to a semblance of its 
usual order through the kindness of the 
neighbors. 

But the minister’s wife has found a true 
sympathizer at last, and Mrs. Smith 
speaks of neuralgia with a wholesome 
respect born of intimate acquaintance 
and of donations with unqualified disap- 
proval. 

LILLIAN GREY. 





NE of the best lessons to be learnt 

is the absolute necessity of preventing 
work from degenerating into worry. It 
is worry that kills for the most part, not 
work. To learn to put forth our best 
powers steadily, continuously, in the 
proper grooves, to the proper ends—this 
is one of the most precious fruits of wis- 
dom and experience. 


Eacu one has some talent, some pref- 
erence. Let him work in that line if pos- 
sible; but while he cultivates himself in 
that, let him at the same time keep such 
a hold on the other phases of life as shall 
round and make symmetrical his nature. 
Life is so complex that we are not making 
the most of ourselves by working exclu- 
sively in one line. 
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CHAPTER I. 

HE had not slept. 

The moon in its last quarter had 
come up in the east looking wan and 
worn, and casting on the wall beyond her 
a square of ghostly light across which the 
shadow of the slow-swaying branches 
outside moved like mysterious hands with 
warning, pleading gestures. Every sense 
was preternaturally sharpened and alive 
to the trouble agitating her life. 

She had turned the matter over and 
over in her thoughts until it seemed there 
could be no point from which she had not 
viewed it. 

But here, at last, in vivid light, she saw 
the bearing of her own action, which, in 
her angry contemplation of his, she had 
heretofore failed to consider. In the pas- 
sion of jealousy and outraged feeling she 
had not marked the just relation and 
balance of things. How far the conduct 
of her husband had been influenced and 
impelled by her own narrow, unsympa- 
thetic and critical dealing, who could de- 
termine? It was one of the problems of 
human nature which could be solved only 
in divine equations. 

True to her impulsive and positive na- 
ture, she felt that she must at once make 
confession of her fault. Alas! to do this 
was not absolutely in her power since she 
had driven away the man of whom she had 
exacted a strict fulfillment of his pledges, 
however regardless she might have been 
of her own obligations. 

Like a knell sounded in memory her 
husband’s parting words: 

“As long as I live, Esther Rayne, I 
will never come back to you!” 

“As long as I live, Heaven knows, 
Ben Reynolds, I never want to see you,” 
she had responded, in white heat, stung 
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afresh by this marked withdrawal of his 
name from hers. 

She could not now comprehend her 
own rage. Had a devil possessed her? 
It is such an easing of personal responsi- 
bility to lay our tempers on the devil. 

Thinking of the passion in which she 
had flung herself out of the home which 
she had entered as a happy bride, she 
could not recognize her own personality 
in the submissive and resolutely just wo- 
man who had returned the previous even- 
ing to her forsaken post of duty, and to 
her old subjection to the mother-in-law 
whom she had loved none too tenderly. 
But it was clear to her awakened con- 
science that the mother whose only son 
she had estranged needed more than ever 


‘the service she might render, without 


thanks, very likely, but with a conscious- 
ness of right that must be her reward. 

Springing to her feet, she impetuously 
struck a light and began a frantic search 
for writing materials, which she did not 
use frequently enough to have made pro- 
vision for this emergency. However, 
there was Ben’s writing-desk in the ad- 
joining room, and wrapped in his old dress- 
ing-gown—her first wifely gift, scornfully 
left behind she feared—she ran out and sat 
down in his place, pulling from his drawer 
a package of bill-heads bearing his former 
business print, “‘ B. F. Reynolds, Florist, 
Rose Hill Gardens,” ete. 

She had never been marked for high 
scholarship or literary excellence. It was 
only with painstaking care that she even 
spelled correctly, and she was too much 
in earnest now to consider anything but 
the thought she had to communicate as 
intelligibly as she might, directness rather 
than elegance being her aim. 

Seizing a pen—perhaps the last Ben 


















had used—she wrote in her stiff, somewhat 
schoolgirlish hand : 


“Dear, DEAR Ben:—Iamsosorry. I 
have been very much to blame. I know 
it’s rather late to say it, but I cannot rest 
until I have told you how sorry I am for 
all those mad words that hurt me now 
like blows. It don’t seem that it was my- 
self at all who said such things. I can’t 
ask you to forgive them at all, but do try 
to forget. I don’t blame you for—” 


Here the writer paused with a quick 
gasp for breath, but resumed presently 
with a look of heavenly grace : 


“‘T don’t blame you for liking Alice 
Gray. She is lovely. I don’t see how 
you could help liking her better than me. 
Why should you love a snarling, fault- 
finding woman because she is your wife? 
Dear Ben, I see my fault and I am going 
to mend it. Perhaps you never will come 
back—” 


Here the tears fell fast, but she wiped 
them away to write in swift haste: 


“T can never ask you to come, but 
whether you do or not I shall live 
for you and try to be worthy of you. 
Somehow I feel you will be better for 
what I shall do hereafter. I have come 
back to mother, and I shall fill your place 
to her in the business as far as I can. 
But I shall never use a cent of the profits 
for myself. 

“ Dear Ben, think as well of me as I 
deserve, darling. I pray God to bless 
you and make you happy. I shall love 
you always, 

“Your penitent 
“ ESTHER.” 


Tired out with long vigils, followed by 
this unusual effort, Esther went back to 
her bed and slept at last with utter forget- 
fulness of trouble until the morning sent 
its cheerful beams through the window 
where the ghostly moon had watched 
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with her at midnight. Springing again 
to her feet she dressed hastily and direct- 
ing her letter to the Western town where 
she had last heard of her husband, she ran 
out to post it before the departure of the 
morning mail. 

Returning by the shortest cut to Rose 
Hill, she passed the station just as some 
trunks conspicuous with the black print 
of A. P. Gray were being dragged upon 
the platform, and from the ticket-office 
Alice herself was emerging with printed 
slip in hand, and eyes turned anxiously 
toward the approaching ‘train, which 
halted only long enough to take aboard 
its western- bound passengers. 

Esther felt her blood run cold and then 
rush violently at fever heat through her 
veins. But with valiant self-control she 
stepped forward and waved a smiling 
good-bye to the handsome girl looking out 
of the open car-window at which she had 
taken her seat. 

Why should her heart beat faster 
for thought of Alice Gray and her possible 
destination? she asked herself as she 
walked swiftly home. 

“Seems to me you have taken to early 
gallivanting about the streets,” remarked 
mother-in-law Reynolds, as, seated at the 
head of the table, she greeted Esther just 
entering with a cheerful morning saluta- 
tion. 

“ Well, you know, I wanted to get in a 
letter before the mail went out,” explained 
the offender, gently. 

“Hum-m! Must have been an import- 
ant letter to call you up in the dead o’ 
night to write it,’ pursued the critic, 
sharply. “see your light a-shinin’ out 
as late as two o’clock this morning.” 

“Yes?” interrogated Esther, meekly. 
“T could not sleep very well. I thought 
time would pass faster if I got up and 
wrote a letter. It did.” 

“Hum-m !” was the irritating comment. 

“Oh! do you know,” ventured Esther, 
briskly, changing the subject, “I saw | 
Alice Gray taking the train this morning 
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with an appearance of starting on a long 
journey—” She took a burning sip of 
the coffee madam had just passed to her, 
with an effort to swallow down the re- 
pugnance she felt to speak of Alice Gray 
at all, her new view of the right thing to 
do forbidding the indulgence of such 
antipathies, 

Mother Reynolds’s facial muscles as- 
sumed the wise expression which was their 

frequent and peculiar movement. 

“ The whole town knows Alice is start- 
ing for Denver this morning,” she said, 
dryly. 

‘¢ Ah! to visit her cousins there,’’ Esther 
remarked, assuringly. 

“ Well, now, people say she is going to 
meet Ben according to a kind of agree- 
ment they came to after you quarreled 
with him,” returned madam, with broad 
reflection on her listener. 

Esther’s lips were white as the napkin 
she lifted to wipe them, but she replied, 
with wonderful composure: 

“That is dreadfully wicked gossip, 
mother. It’s not just to say such things 
of Alice nor of Ben.” 

“Well, I don’t know,” said Mother 
Reynolds, with that disagreeably wise air 
which Esther inwardly loathed. “ When 
a man’s wife goes back on him he’s pretty 
apt to take sympathy where he can find 
it.” 

Esther’s head drooped. The garment 
fitted and she must put it on. 

“ T know [have done wrong,” she said, 
humbly enough, feeling that all disagree- 
able things were a part of the penalty 
she had resolved to cheerfully pay. “ But 
I am trying now todo thevery best I can. 
Please don’t talk about the past any more 
than you can help, mother. Let me bear 
the burden of work and care that has 
fallen on you since Ben went away. It is 
the least I can do, and as you have agreed 
to accept my service, I hope you will find 
it a relief and not an annoyance. ‘Try 
to trust me, mother.” 

“T’m sure I’m glad enough to have 
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somebody to depend on,” was the mother’s 
not ungracious response. “ Now that Ben’s 
thrown up the care of things it’s some 
comfort to have you, who know the run of 
the business, come in and take his place. 
I’m bound to say, too, that I think 
you’re a better manager than Ben ever 
was,” 

Esther bowed in grateful acknowledg- 
ment of even such doubtful praise, and, 
anxious to escape discussion of personal 
affairs, she turned the conversation to 
green-house topics forthwith, suggesting, 
advising, and acceding to plans for future 
work and development and business in- 
terests which had sadly languished under 
the blight of domestic infelicities. 


CHAPTER II. 


TIME passed. 

That there were days when Esther 
found her faith severely tried is not to be 
denied, but without failure in the duties 
she had prescribed for herself, she kept 
straight ahead as faithfully as though the 
happiness lost had been fully restored to 
her. 

No response whatever came tothe letter 
she had sent with hope, but she would 
not relinquish the belief that it had 
carried its message to the heart that 
she thought might never have failed her 
had she not begun to doubt. 

It was slightly disheartening when, 
after weeks of silent hope, the penitent 
midnight greeting she had sent was re- 
turned from the dead letter office to the 
address printed upon the business sheet 
which she had used. Very evidently 
Ben had left before her letter had ar- 
rived at its destination. 

No tidings had been received of him by 
any one for the last two months. True, 
there were mysterious whisperings that he 
and Alice Gray had vanished. together, 
but this was a scandal that no one openly 
breathed to the young wife, and which 























she would not have allowed a place in 
her thought. 

Sad as it was to hear nothing from 
the man she loved, and in whom she 
had resolved absolutely to believe, she 
steadfastly cultivated a faith that all was 
well, and would tolerate nothing that 
could reflect on his honor or lessen her 
respect for him. If she had once been 
weak enough to doubt him, she would 
be done with such follies henceforward. 
She would never suffer the slightest allu- 
sion to Ben’s infidelity. It did not exist, 
she said. 

Mother Reynolds’s queer, knowing 
smirk, which had been her peculiar bane, 
she had learned not to see at all. 

It was nearly two years after her re- 
establishment at Rose Hill that a letter 
came to Esther bearing the post-mark of 
a place on the outskirts of civilization. 
The address was in an unknown hand, 
but with a feeling that the communication 
related to Ben she tore it hurriedly open 
and read : 


“Mrs. EstHeR REYNOLDS. 

“Dear Mapam:—I am not certain 
that the lady whom I address exists at all. 
I have but'the ravings of a deliriousman 
to give me data for the letter which I 
presume to write, and you—if not a sick 
man’s myth, indeed—will excuse me if I 
err in assuming that the matter I have to 
communicate is of vital interest to you. 
Ihave under my professional charge a 
patient named Reynolds—B. F., I think— 
an airy and somewhat disappointed specu- 
lator in mining stocks, and at present the 
victim of a rather aggravated type of 
malarial fever which so far does not yield 
to medical remedies, the mind seeming to 
have lost its spring and needful co-opera- 
tive force. Normally my patient seems a 
reserved, uncommunicative sort of man 
from whom one may expect no confi- 
dences whatever, but two or three times I 
have found him in a flighty state of mind 
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in which he talks pathetically to and of 
Esther, calling her his darling wife, and 
beseeching her to forgive him, and take 
back her own cutting words. In one of 
these moods distrait I led him to talk 
more freely of Esther and of his native 
place of residence, which I use in address- 
ing this epistle, but as he declined, on 
his return to sanity, to confirm the con- 
fidences he had given, or to make the 
slightest reference to his friends of the 
past, I write at a venture, hoping that, if 
by any chance my letter should fall into 
the hands of the Esther who seems so 
close to the heart of my patient, it may 
bring from her a recognition which shall 
aid my efforts in restoring him to better 
conditions. Hopefully, 
“ JoHn LAwLgEss, M. D.” 


“I shall go at once,” said Esther, 
marking the place at which the letter was 
dated as she turned it over to mother 
Reynolds. 

“It will cost a good deal of money,” 
demurred that economical lady, studying 
the map route a little later. ‘“ Don’t you 
think it will do to write a nice letter to 
Ben and have him hurry home as soon as 
he is strong enough for the journey ?” 

“Did he not say that as long as he 
lived he would never come ?”’ cried Esther, 
with fevered memory. “He may die be- 
fore ever I can reach him. I shall go to- 
night. I can pawn my watch and jewels 
for a sum sufficient to carry me to Ben’s 
dying-bed.” 

“ Goodness, gracious, child!” burst out 
mother Reynolds, rushing excitedly after 
her vanishing daughter-in-law. “ Haven’t 
you saved enough over and above all in- 
debtedness in the business to pay the cost 
of the trip ten times over, I’d like to 
know? Take it, take it, for mercy’s sake, 
and bring Ben back with you as soon as 
you can.” 


1? 


It was in the red gloaming of an Au- 
gust sunset that Esther, by a final and 
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tedious stage route, arrived at the far 
western mining settlement which was her 
destination. Received at the terminus of 
her journey by Dr. Lawless, to whom she 
had dispatched notice of her coming, she 
was conducted without delay to the rude 
cabin where her husband was lying in 
the very grip of death. 

“T’m afraid, madam, that you have 
come too late,” said the Doctor, with a 
grave shake of his head. “All day poor 
Reynolds has lain in a stupor that seems 
the precursorof death. Don’t—don’t take 
it too hardly, my dear woman, but I 
fear, indeed, there is no hope at all.” 

“He must not die!” Esther said, not 
with despairing appeal, but with desire 
that would not be denied. “He shall not 
die !” 

Dr. Lawless looked at her questioningly 
as he led her into the room where his 
patient lay in the pallid stiffness that 
seemed truly the last sleep. 

“ The slightest excitement, if he should 
possibly arouse, would be absolutely 
fatal, you know,” was the warning 
breathed in Esther’s ear as she bent over 
the bed. 

A cold tremor shook her from head to 
foot, but with instant self-control she sat 
down, composed and strong in the belief 
that Ben would come back from the 
borders of that eternal silence into which 
he seemed lapsing. 

There was no agitation nor visible 
distress in her manner as she gently took 
the pulseless hand in her own, and, look- 
ing with earnest hope in the pallid face 
before her, waited in quiet the expected 
return of life’s ebbing tide. 

“ Egad! I can trust her,” muttered the 
keenly observant physician, as he turned 
to go out. “The man has passed beyond 
my limited skill, sure enough, and I will 
leave him in the hands of this little 
heroine, who really seems strong enough 
in the might of love to cope with Death 
himself.” 

If Esther was worn with the fatigue of 
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her long journey she did not know it as 
she sat there watching in confidence for 
the recognition which she felt must come, 
She had no clear conception of time, but — 
at last the sunken eyes unclosed and 
looked uncertainly into hers, which 
answered with steadfast, tender gaze, 
seeming to grasp the drifting soul and 
anchor it to earth again. 

Not a word, not a movement betraying 
the slightest emotion did the woman allow 
her yearning, passionate heart, whose love 
and power were concentrated in the calm, 
strong, assuring look that stayed the part- 
ing soul. 

A smile like the gleam of a wintry sun 
illumined the deathly face, but the weak 
eyelids fell again, and the invalid sank into 
a quiet sleep with the soft, regular breath-. 
ing of a slumbering child. 

The watcher’s gentle effort, after a time, 
to relinguish the hand she had taken was - 
resisted by a faint, clinging pressure that 
thrilled her heart with joy. Tenderly 
she bent and touched her lips to the eyes 
again unclosing with more clear and cer- 
tain light in their dark depths. 

“ Esther !” 

The low-breathed name might have 
been inaudible to any ear but hers. 

“Yes,” she responded, pressing her fin- 
ger lightly to the parted lips. ‘Do not 
speak, I am with you always.” 

Wordless and weak he looked at her, 
taking from her hand the nourishing 
draught needed to sustain the reviving 
flame of life, and with a smiie of peace 
drifted out on the waves of slumber, which, 
at each return broke closer on the shores 
of conscious memory, , 

Thus passed the night, and when Dr. 
Lawless looked in early on the following 
morning he found the patient he had 
given over to death, ‘‘ miraculously re- 
stored,” as he said, with a congratulatory 
shake of Esther’s hand. “But,” he 
added, gazing at her with professional 
admiration, “if you do not seek the rest 
imperative after so much bodily and 






























mental exertion, I shall have a subject on 
my hands much too fine for the coarse 
medical science in which I am versed.”’ 

But, though Esther sought briefly the 
prescribec repose, the feeling that Ben 
was restless and unhappy in her absence 
brought her back to her post in the sick- 
room, which soon changed its character 
under the touch of her skilled home- 
creating hand. 

Not many days elapsed before the con- 
valescent was sitting outside the door of 
the cabin in the soft September sun. 

“Ah!” he said, weakly, looking off to 
the mountain, down whose passes streamed 
a glory as of Heaven breaking through, 
“I might not to-day have breathed the 
air of this beautiful world if I had not 
found your hand, dear, when the waves 
were bearing me down—down—I knew 
not whither. I had come up for the last 


- struggle when I met your eyes shining 


steadfastly above the dark flood. They 
were the magnet that drew me back to 
port. Even now I cannot bear to lose 
them. Do not look away.” 

There had been no reference to the 
trouble of the past which seemed literally 
blotted out. For her own part, Esther 
had worked her penitence into deeds that 
left no space for the weaker supplication 
of words. 

But suddenly one day Ben, looking at 
her with a start of recollection, cried out : 

“What a misery that dream saved me 
from—good God !” 

“A dream, Ben?” said Esther, ques- 
tioningly. 

“Tt was not the dream but the influence 
it had on me that seems wonderful,” Ben 
explained. “I shall need to tell you 
about it. I am not a believer in signs 
and wonders, and I rarely recall a dream, 
but this was so vivid. I shall have to 
show you the state of mind I was in, 
though it seems now the most unreal part 
of it. When I left you I was mad and 
desperate enough to do anything which 
would make you regret the things you had 
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said to me—I cannot understand the feel- 
ing now. Alice Gray—beg pardon for 
naming her to you, darling—was ready 
with her balm of sympathy for my wounds, 
and I must not deny that I was craven 
enough to make a bad matter worse by 
seeking her after you indignantly went 
away from Rose Hill. 

“There was no clear understanding be- 
tween us, no agreement regarding the fu- 
ture, yet when I left it was with the ex- 
pectation of meeting her later in Denver 
when, as she told me, she had long in- 
tended to pay a visit to the cousin, with 
whom I was on the most friendly of terms. 
We had no correspondence after I came 
West, but through her friends I heard of 
her expected arrival in a few days. 

“ T went to bed one night after receiving 
this intelligence, weighing in my mind the 
propriety of a divorce easy enough to 
obtain on any pretense of wrong or incom- 
patibility whatever. Believing that you 
had utterly and forever renounced me, 
and knowing Alice’s secret love, I argued 
whether, after all, it was not best to cut 
myself free from past relationships, and 
shut my heart wholly against you whom 
I had sworn never to seek until you had 
revoked the words that still rankled 
sharply in my memory.” 

Esther’s hand crept softly into the 
speaker’s, and her eyes, lifted beseechingly 
to his, were closed by his swift, tender 
kisses. 

“T remember my own, but no wrong of 
yours now, dearest heart,” he resumed, 
“but dropping asleep that night with my 
purpose yet unformed, and waiting the 
touch of the tempter, I dreamed of you 
for the first time, consciously, since our 
trouble. I saw you very vividly there in 


our old room at Rose Hill, which you, in 
indignant doubt of me, deserted. The 
moon, as of old, was shining in at the 
open window, and in the square of light 
cast upon the wall beyond you I saw 
your slight figure, like a silhouette, with 
arms outstretched to me, it seemed, in 
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supplication. Again, by the shifting 
magic of dreams, I saw you sitting by my 
writing-desk, your white robe covered by 
my old gray dressing-gown with its crim- 
son facings, in striking contrast to your 
pale cheeks and flowing black hair. 

“You were writing with my old gold 
pen which seems a part of me, so long had 
I used it, and, with love’s privilege, I bent 
to read your words when, suddenly, pro- 
vokingly, I awoke to find myself cheated 
of a conjugal right—for even in a dream 
may not a man read his wife’s letters i’ 
faith? 

“IT don’t know what that dream did 
to me, Esther, darling, but I felt so 
decided a repugnance thereafter to seeing 
Alice Gray that I resolved next day to 
quit thetown before her arrival, and I did 
so without leaving even an address by 
which I might be traced. In fact, I was 
not certain where I would stop. I have 
not seen nor heard of Alice since that 
time. In perverse pride I have restrained 
myself from seeking any communication 
with you, but I swear there has not been 
an hour in all this time in which I have 
not thought tenderly of you, though 
believing that you despised me.” 

“Qh!” said Esther, with tears no longer 
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restrained through fear of the cther’s 
weakness, “had you but read that letter 
you would have known that I loved you 
unchangingly in spite of the angry words 
burned in your memory.” 

“You mean the letter of my dream, 
dear,” Ben said, kissing the tear that had 
fallen on the hand in his keeping. 

“ The letter that I really wrote to you, 
Ben, under the very circumstances that 
you dreamed—the letter that I posted 
with my own hand and which, after long 
waiting, came back to me unanswered, 
falling on my heart like cold lead.” 

“ Curse my stupid folly and failure to 
order the forwarding of my mail!” 
ejaculated Reynolds, in wrath over the 
pain of this last mistake. 

“ But you know I have tried all the 
same to feel and to act as if you were 
assured of my love and truth,” Esther 
said. “I have meant to be deserving of 
your love, dearest, whether or not it was 
mine.” 

“And you have not failed, sweetest 
heart,” responded Ben. “ Very evident 
there is a law of Correspondence not in- 
cluded in nor subject to the regulations 
of the Post Office Department” 

A. L. MUZZEY. 





IFE is one grand continuous oppor- 

tunity from infancy to our latest day. 
The conscientious, the resolute, the in- 
dustrious, and the thrifty turn each hour 
into golden treasures; the listless, the 
stolid, the lazy, the sensual, allow their 
teeming mines to lie idle at their feet, 
with countless treasures unknown, unap- 
preciated, undeveloped. 


SPHERE OF Sitence. A contempo- 
rary, in speaking of the sphere of silence, 
says that there are things too low, and 
also things too high, to be made the sub- 
jects of common speech. The appetites 








and the inferior impulses of man need 
provision, but do not bear much discus- 
sion ; while men in deep reverence do not 
talk to one another, but remain with 
hushed mind side by side. Language 
occupies the mid-region between the wants 
that ground us on the earth and the affec- 
tions that lift us to the skies. Butthe 
loquacious man respects neither of these 
extremes. Nothing to him is too private 
or too sacred to be the theme of his ready 
tongue and his voluble speech. Let him 
who is conscious of this weakness muse on 
its many evils, and remember that “ in the 
multitude of words there wanteth not sin, 
but he that refraineth his lips is wise.” 
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THE KENNEDYS OF BROADOAKS.* 


M. G. M’CLELLAND. 


CHAPTER VII. 

OR a week or two after the dance at 
Broadoaks the usually quiet neigh- 
borhood was convulsed with gayety. An 
epidemic of riding and dancing parties 
broke out ; there were expeditions to places 
of real or imagined interest, and every 
few days the young people would meet at 
one or other of the houses to spend a 
social evening. The weather favored 
frolicking, being balmy, and still not warm 

enough to be oppressive. 

Redwood, influenced by many motives, 
laid aside all reserve, and entered into 
everything with a zest unusual to him. 
Under his quiet manner there was a strain 
of nervous excitement, and his sphere 
was vital with the impulse of sustained 
and eager effort. His quest of Rebie 
gradually became more pronounced, so 
that people began to notice and put two 
and two together, with smiles and nod- 
dings of the head, and public interest 
precipitated itself into factions because 
of another man who had entered the lists 
with avowed intent to battle for the prize. 

“There are breakers ahead for some- 
body,” Uncle Ned would remark to his 
son Tom. “It’s a long time since I’ve 
seen one man look at another as Redwood 
looks at Geoff. Bruce. When Bruce is 
with Rebie that fellow watches him with 
his head up and his eyes glittering, like a 
rattlesnake about to strike. There’s a 
lot of devilin Redwood, and the man who 
arouses it had better keep his wits well 
oiled and look about him uncommon 
sharp.” 

Tom would hoot at such suggestions. 


According to him, the blood of the North 
flowed coldly, producing a temperament 
calm and calculating, and an emotional 
nature incapable of cyclones. And for 
the present situation, it was inevitable 
that one man or the other must surrender, 
and the vanquished would, of course, 
have sense enough to do it decently. 
Aside from other motives, amour propre 
would dictate an orderly withdrawal. 
The conception of danger was ridiculous 
and melodramatic. So Tom would argue, 
lacking that deep knowledge of certain 
Northern traits which bitter experience, 
amid carnage and death, had gained for 
the older man. 

But Uncle Ned, with larger insight, 
would maintain his position. 

“Don’t try to appeara greater fool 
than God made you, Tom,” he would 
observe, with parental frankness. ‘“ You 
simply don’t know what you are talking 
about. Northern blood isn’t always boil- 
ing up like ours, but it holds heat longer. 
You'll find that out if ever you try 
conclusions with the good folks north of 
the line as I tried ’em. That fellow Red- 
wood has got a jaw built for holding on. 
He can’t part his hair, either. It grows 
in a brush, straight from the scalp, like 
the hair of an animal. I’m no physiolo- 
gist, but I’ve observed a few things as I’ve 
gone along, and my experience shows that 
aman whose hair won’t part can’t be 
trusted. He’s apt to be tricky or dan- 
gerous. If Rebie don’t sit light and ride 
carefully she’ll get herself into trouble.” 

To which Tom would reply that doubt- 
less Bruce would “cut the young cock’s 
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comb” for him. And there the subject 
would end, both men being fully aware 
that if Bruce should fail of performing 
the part assigned him it would be through 
no lack of effort. 

So general was the interest excited that 
it penetrated even to the kitchen, where 
the family retainers discussed it in council 
and passed judgment on the relative 
merits of the two suitors. There were 
factions here as elsewhere, Mammy and 
Uncle Peyton being stanch to old tradi- 
tions and the house of Bruce, while Jane 
—still regarded by the other two as an 
alien whose interest in family matters was 
superfluous, not to say intrusive—enter- 
tained a preference for the stranger, 
founded largely on the fact that one of 
her sons worked at the mine and was 
never kept waiting for his money. 

“He’s mighty rich, I reckon,” she 
meditatively observed, one morning after 
she had been presented with a new dress 
and a wonderful bonnet purchased with 
money drawn from the mine. 

“Who dat ?”’ 

Mammy knew perfectly ; but it pleased 
her to affect ignorance. To do so would, 
in her estimation, cheapen Jane’s im- 
portance in her connection with wealth 
and enterprise through her son’s employ- 
ment at the mine, and might even lessen 
her satisfaction in the new dress. Mammy 
was shelling peas, and continued her work 
with an air of absorption, digging her 
thumb-nail into the fat green pods and 
collecting the peas in her brown palm 
with an affectation of indifference to all 
answer to her query. 

“ Mr. Redwood, of co’rse. My Wallis 
he come home las’ night to fetch me dem 
things whar he bought for me, an’ was 
talkin’ ’bout it. He say de boss jus’ a- 
pourin’ out de money—sinkin’ another 
shaft, an’ diggin’ an’ gougin’ every which 
er-way. Say a lot o’ new machinery 
done come, an’ dey’s fixin’ up some sort 
o’ contrivance to keep it frum gittin’ 
rotted out so quick. Wallis say Mr. 
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Redwood ’lows he jus’ gwine snatch de 
gold pres’ny. Say look like to him 
money aint no mo’ to de boss den so 
much dirt.” 

“Tt can’t be his’n, den,” observed 
Mammy, astutely. “Folks look at deir 
own money more’n once befo’ dey git shet 
o’ it so fas’. An’ dar aint no handier 
way in de world to git shet o’ it den by 
flingin’ it off de pint o’ a pick-axe. Dem 
dollars he drops in dat hole gwine stay 
dar. Dat mine been worked befo’, an’ 
dem whar done it had to set down an’ cry. 
De truck whar is in dat hole is so tarri- 
fyin’ to git hold of dat it’s money in folks’ 
pocket to let it “lone. I been seed dat 
thing tried. Dese here folks gwine to 
quit pres’ny an’ blow on dar fingers.” 

But Jane’s mining interest was without 
horizon. So long as a portion of the coin 
emptied into that which Mammy scorn- 
fully designated as a “ hole in de groun’” 
found lodgment in her son’s pocket she 
was content to regard the mine and all 
pertaining to it with enthusiasm. Ulti- 
mate results were no concern of Jane’s. 
She took a fresh iron from the fire, tried 
it in the usual manner, wiped it on her 
apron, and in her next remark diverged a 
little. 

“ Ef Miss Rebie was to marry dat gent’- 
man ’t would be a mighty good thing.” 

“ How come ’t would ?” 

“ He’s got a sight o’ money. An’ he’s 
a mighty good-lookin’ man.” 

“Dat aint nothin’. Don’t nobody know 
nothin’ ’tall ’bout him, nor who his folks 
was, nor whether he ever had any. Miss 
Rebie’s folks been quality ever sence Vir- 
ginny was a settlement. Mos’ any ’scrip- 
tion of people kin have money. Befo’ de 
war a heap o’ nigger-traders had abun- 
dance o’ money, but dat didn’t make ’em 
nothin’ ’cept nigger-traders.” 

Mammy’s tone was aggressive. She was 
putting her finger on a sore spot and she 
knew it. Jane’s former owner had amassed 
a considerable fortune in the interstates 
slave trade, and had been a prey to fruit- 




















less social aspirations. Jane’s freedom 
was not of sufficiently long standing to 
disassociate, even in her own mind, her 
past from her present. She winced under 
the reflected discredit, and cast about for 
something unpleasant wherewith to prick 
her enemy in turn, 

“Thar aint no surety that ary one 0’ 
dem young gent’men come arter Miss 
Rebie,” she remarked, knowing Mammy’s 
weakness for her youngest nursling. 
“ Miss Bernard heap de prettiest.” 

“Dey aint arter her,’ Mammy re- 
sponded, with the placidity of full en- 
lightenment. “ You dunno nothin’ ’bout 
it. Miss Bernard gwi’ marry her cousin, 
Rolfe Kennedy. Everybody knows dat. 
Dey been sweethearts ever sence dey was 
knee high to a hopper-grass.” 

Crummie, who had come in with a 
basket of new potatoes, cut. into the con- 
versation. He had a gift for narration 
and delighted in its exercise. 

“T know somethin’,” he announced. 
“Mr. Bruce, he thinks a sight o’ Miss 
Rebie, he do. Dis how come I know.” 
He seated himself on the wood-box and 
crossed one bare foot over the other. 
“Dat evenin’ las’ week when Unk Peyton 
took’n sont me over to Mars Ned’s arter 
de brier-blade I kyared ole Boler wid me 
bekase de tarrier was ’bleeged to stay 
home wid her puppies. Well, whenst we 
was comin’ back an’ had struck dat little 
stretch o’ woods jus’ dis side of de big 
gate I seed Miss Rebie an’ Mr. Bruce 
come ridin’ ‘long de road, sorter slow. 
Dey didn’t see me bekase I was behint de 
bushes. An’ de horses was walkin’ same 
as a fune’al.” 

He paused to throw some chips on the 
fire in obedience to asign from his mother 
and then proceeded with his story. 

“Whenst dey got right ag’inst us ole 
Boler he jumped up a rabbit side de road 
an’ took out arter it. Ole rabbit, she 
turned, an’ I run to head her, a-hollerin’ 
to Boler an’ sickin’ himon. Den dat fool 
colt Miss Rebie was ridin’ got skeered at 
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de fuss an’ r’ared an’ pitched an’ started 
to run away. Mr. Bruce all but dashed 
hissef off’n his own horse grabbin’ de 
colt’s bridle. Dem horses jus’ hippity- 
hopped ’bout in de road, I tell you, an’ 
Mr. Bruce, he hilt on to bof of ’em same 
as a jar-fly toa Juny-bug. His face was 
white as dem clo’se on de ironin’ boa’d, 
an’ his eyes glimmered like a lightwood 
knot a-fire; but he talk to de colt jus’ as 
easy. Miss Rebie wa’rn’t skeered none 
hardly, an’ in a minute she say, ‘I cain 
manage him,’ an’ guthered up de bridle. 
Den Mr. Bruce whirled roun’ on me, he 
did, an’ jus’ *bused me. He ‘lowed he’d 
a good mind to half beat de life out’n me. 
Den Miss Rebie put in an’ said he wa’rn’t 
to totch me—say she knowed I never 
went to skeer de horses—did I? An’ I 
’spond back incorse I never, ’kase I 
wouldn’t hu’t her for nothin’; an’ how 
*twarnt me nohow, ’twas dat ole rabbit. 
Den Mr. Bruce say, mighty severe, dat ef 
Miss Rebie had got hu’t he’d er broke my 
nake. He would, too. I seed it in his 
eye.” 

Crum had been allowed to tell his 
story without interruption, but at its con- 
clusion Mammy subjected him to con- 
siderable verbal ill-treatment, affirming 
that if Mr. Bruce had “ wore him out 
agin de groun’,” it would have been no 
more thar he deserved—“ jumpin’ up 
rabbits under dat skittish colt’s nose 
when one de chil’un was ’pon top of him.” 
Even Jane was moved to remonstrance 
which took the shape of a severe cuff on 
the side of Crum’s woolly head, and the 
order to go straight to the wood-pile and 
cut a turn of wood for the dinner fire. 

Feeling misunderstood and unapprecia- 
ted, Crummie withdrew, pausing, however, 
on the doorstep to mutter in an under- 
tone, but quite audibly, that he “ wa’rn’t 
never gwine tell ’em nothin’ no more. 
Not ’bout de ha’rnt whar Jerry Kitchen 
seed t’other night risin’ up out’n Mars 
Julian’s gran’daddy’s grave, nor nothin’.” 
Having launched which shaft he pro- 
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ceeded to the wood-pile, where he further 
soothed his outraged feelings by a series 
of hoots and howls, to the accompaniment 
of his axe, and persevered in the same 
until Colonel Kennedy opened the library 
window and sharply ordered him to 
“ stop that infernal noise.” 





CHAPTER VIII. 

Reste’s position in regard to the two 
men, as yet, defied analysis. The weeks, 
as they passed, were filled for her with an 
undercurrent of excitement. Subtly, in- 
sidiously, emotional forces were at work, 
effecting changes in her life, almost imper- 
ceptible at first, but growing in signifi- 
cance, and promising to subvert, at no 
distant day, the existing order of things. 
It was as though imprisoned water, per- 
meating the soil deep down below the sur- 
face, in obedience to its laws of being, 
should slowly concentrate and work up- 
ward and outward, seeking the appointed 
place wherefrom to break into the light 
and sunshine. 

During the days passed in intimate 
association with one or other of the two 
men her feelings toward them underwent 
many changes, and finally came to be a 
puzzle ta. herself. The long rides, the 
moonlight promenades between dances, 
the numberless conditions conducive to 
furtherance of acquaintance afforded by 
the cordial intercourse of country life had 
given Rebie exceptional opportunities for 
insight and comparison. 

To Geoffrey Bruce her friendship had 
gone out at once, and fuller knowledge of 
his character only deepened and ampli- 
fied her liking for him. As yet it was 
only liking, but of a sort so satisfactory 
that Rebie was content to entertain it 
without undue inquiry as to whether it 
might be simply a friendly visitant, or in 
truth the angel who would bring blessing 
to her household. The manliness, the 


honest strength, and thoroughness of his 
nature filled her with the same content 
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and confidence which the steadfastness 
and truth of her native hills inspired. 
On him weak things might lean in the 
surety that he would never fail them ; to 
him strong things would turn, as the 
eagle to the rock whereon is built the 
eyrie. Within the circle of his sphere 
Rebie, unconsciously, felt the attraction 
generated by a conjunction of noble 
forces; but had she been called upon to 
define her feelings it is probable she 
would simply have said that he “ rested” 
her. 

With Redwood the reverse of the pic- 
ture would be in aceordance with the 
facts. If Bruce rested her, Redwood’s in- 
fluence aroused doubts, fears, longings for 
she knew not what, filled her with dis- 
quietude, and with aspirations which were 
more intellectual than emotional. His 
society had for her a malign fascination, 
such as Indian hemp is said to possess for 
its votaries. Her nature protested against 
his nature, and her points of view were 
almost always opposed to his. He could 
not assume the simplest, most matter-of- 
fact position without arousing within her 
a desire to controvert the truth of his 
statements, even though they should bear 
truth on the face of them. In some 
occult way she seemed to feel that there 
was within him a force which could con- 
sume without warning. In some moods 
she hated him, and well-nigh exulted in 
the consciousness that it was so; in other 
moods she was sensible of a weird attrac- 
tion, like that which, with certain imagina- 
tions, may be developed through prolonged 
eontemplation of a burned and blackened 
forest under a sombre sky. 

The attraction and repulsion being so 
nearly equal, Rebie would, in all proba- 
bility, have held to her own orbit, unin- 
fluenced by Redwood’s proximity, had 
not the return of Geoffrey Bruce deranged 
the established order and brought about 
new relations. 

Tom Kennedy—a great promoter of 
expeditions, anything that involved being 




















out-of-doors and on horseback, finding 
favor in his eyes—one day suggested that 
while the weather was propitious, they 
should make a party to visit “Old 
Sachem,” a mountain some ten miles dis- 
tant, from which the prospect was said to 
be unusually fine. 

“You’ve never been there, Redwood, 
and you shouldn’t leave Virginia without 
seeing that view. It is claimed that, with 
the atmosphere in the right state, the 
range of vision extends over nine counties. 
Since the war, the couatry has grown up 
tremendously, and the plantations appear 
to have shrunk to islands in a vast sea of 
foliage; but the effect is very beautiful, 
taken from the artistic standpoint. The 
leaves are still young enough, moreover, 
to give variety, and contrast with the 
sombreness of the pines and the shading 
of the open lands. On a clear day one 
gets the deep azure and purple of the 
Blue Ridge piled, range on range, in 
the distance, and the sheen of the rivers 
—three of them—bending in loops and 
curves, like silver ribbons on a green 
garment.” 

Tom paused for breath, and Bruce 
softly applauded. 

“ Hold on!” Tom said, “ Ihaven’t done 
yet. I was only waiting for my second 
wind. There’s more to tell. It is vouched 
for as fact that with the eye of faith, a 
lively imagination, and a good glass, one 
may see Charlottesville and distinguish 
the University and Monticello, which 
gives an opportunity for a reminiscent 
thrill about the Constitution and old Jef- 
ferson, and for thanking God that one has 
a cut-throat mortgage on patriotism and 
the fellows who taught it. Now if you 
don’t all yearn to go with an exceeding 
great yearning, the lyre has been struck 
in vain |” 

“That’s just it,” Rebie saucily de- 
murred, “you are such a mendacious 
fellow, Tom, and such a perfect jack-my- 
lantern for leading the unwary into 
swamps, that one can’t help distrusting 
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you. I’ve been tempted to my undoing 
so often by your specious representations 
that if outside testimony had not estab- 
lished the truth of your account I’d 
caution the others against following your 
lead.” 

“You went once yourself,’ Tom glee- 
fully suggested. 

“I did.” 

The assent was uncompromisingly dry. 

‘‘The inference, from your tone, is 
that disappointment of some sort was 
your portion,” Bruce observed. “ What 
was the trouble? Didn’t the view pan out 
well ?” 

“T’m not in a position to state, for I 
didn’t see it,” replied Rebie, while ‘Tom 
laughed. “Some years ago Bernard, Sue, 
and I were insane enough to arrange an 
expedition to Old Sachem with Rolfe, a 
friend from Baltimore who was visiting 
us, and this abominable Tom. It was 
cloudy when we started and father ad- 
vised us against going, but we were wild 
for the ride and Tom vowed it wasn’t 
going to rain. When we reached the 
foot of the mountain it was drizzling a 
little and we wanted to stop at a cabin 
close by and wait until the shower passed, 
but those perjured men insisted that it 
would clear, or if it shouldn’t that the 
best plan would be to ride on and get 
above the cloud. Like foolish sheep we 
followed our leader, and the more we kept 
on the worse it became. The horses 
slipped and stumbled, the clouds grew 
heavier and wrapped themselves around us 
like a drenched blanket. We had been 
promised that we should get above them, 
but we never did. They were piled in 
layers, and when we got through one we 
rode into another even denser. When 


we reached the summit we found them in 
possession, mustered thick, and held in 
ranks by a wind that whistled like rifle- 
bullets and cut like sabres ; and presently 
it began to rain ina perfect deluge. Not 
one blessed thing could we see except the 
in our faces and 


torrent that dashed 
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soaked our garments. We turned and 
rode home without a word, and for months 
after the very thought of Old Sachem 
was enough to set us sneezing.” 

The dismal picture provoked a laugh, 
but, in spite of it, the expedition was 
voted for and arranged for the following 
Thursday. Bruce turned to ask Rebie 
to go with him, and was in time to catch 
Redwood’s murmur and her reply. His 
disappointment was so manifest that Tom 

indulged in a.mischievous chuckle. 

“Tt was a case of ‘ Jack be nimble, Jack 
be quick!’ and Redwood beat you,” quoth 
he. “No, it’s no use asking Bernard. 
Rolfe will insult you if you so much as 
think of her. Sue’s your best chance.” 

On the appointed morning when the 
party assembled at Broadoaks, it was found 
that it had dwindled to eight persons—— 
four couples—which Tom asserted was a 
comfortable number and far better than 
amob. He was escorting a Miss Seldon, 
a shy, graceful woman, with a refined 
face and gentle manner, whose society, in 
the eternal fitness of things, noisy, rollick- 
ing Tom particularly affected. It was 
rumored that he intended offering his 
honest heart and big brown hand for the 

‘young lady’s acceptance, and that might 
have been his ulterior motive in proposing 
the expedition, sincea long, woodland ride 
gives marvelous opportunity. 

The ride would be lengthy, soit had been 
arranged that they should spend the day 
on the mountains, and, as no man would 
endure the thought of carrying a basket, 
Crummie was added to the cavalcade as 
luncheon-bearer. The way was not 
specially attractive, the road leading, for 
the most part, through dense woods, but 
it was shady and pleasant, and the party, 
kept well together by feminine strategy, 
chatted and laughed as they galloped 
along. At the wayside spring there was 
the usual difficulty about a gourd, so they 
made no halt, the women spurning Tom’s 
obliging offer of his hands, or his hat, for 
a drinking cup. 
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The ascent was long and steep, a mere 
bridle path which zig-zagged roughly up 
the mountain side, thickly set on either 
hand with bushes, and made rugged by 
juts and spurs of rock over and around 
which the horses carefully picked their 
way. Every now and again, as they 
steadily ascended, vistas of surpassing 
loveliness would present themselves, woo- 
ing them to linger. But Tom would per- 
mit no tarrying by the way; they must 
save themselves for the burst which 
awaited them at the summit. 

And so they gayly rode onward and 
upward, until at length, on the crest of the 
mountain, they emerged in a clearing of 
about an acre, in the centre of which 
stood the remains of a signal station, 
abandoned some years previously and 
allowed to fall into ruins. Around the 
clearing, hemming it in, stood a dense 
circle of trees and undergrowth, with here 
and there an opening. Every one glanced 
eagerly about; disappointment settled 
darkly down on the faces of the women, 
while smiles of amusement furtively 
flitted across those of the men. 

Sue turned on her brother with indig- 
nation. 

“Tom Kennedy!” she exclaimed, “I 
do believe you are the most unprincipled 
trickster the century has produced! Here 
we deluded wretches have followed you 
miles and mifes, over ravines and up 
mountain sides, risking our immortal 
souls and perishable bodies—for what? 
To be landed in the middle of a forest to 
look ata view! For all we are likely to 
see we might be at the bottom of a well. 
You ought to be court-martialed and 
shot !” 

Rebie burst into irrepressible laughter. 

“ Didn’t I warn you against trusting 
Tom ?” she queried. 

“Where is the view?” inquired Red- 
wood, glancing around with a painstaking 
air. “I don’t see any.” 

“Nor do we,” observed Bernard, drily, 
while Rolfe and Bruce regarded each 























other with preternatural gravity, and Tom 
burst into a shout of laughter. 

“Don’t be cross, girls,” he entreated. 
“We might have brought axes to fell the 
timber, but I didn’t think of it. It’s not 
so bad as it looks. Brace up a bit, and 
come with me.” 

They followed him to the other side of 
the clearing, where an opening among 
the trees gave them a superb vista. Then, 
dismounting, they suffered themselves to 
be lifted and dragged up to the smail 
platform near the top of the old station 
and stood there, awed and speechless, 
filled with the delight of the eyes. And 
with the majesty of that matchless pano- 
rama of mountains and valleys, wooded 
hills and flowing waters impressing itself 
upon heart and brain there came to them, 
“as through a glass, darkly,” a realiza- 
tion of the significance of it, of the vast- 
ness of space, of the wonder and silence 
and of the infinite perfection of the 
divine thought which finds expression in 
the beauty of the visible universe. 
Silently they stood, until Bernard, moved 
by the unseen influences, lifted her ex- 
quisite voice and chanted for them a 
psalm of praise and recognition. And, 
like incense from an unseen altar, away 
in the southwest a cloud of smoke arose 
and hung in pale-gray waves above the 
forest. 

After luncheon, the party assembled 
on a little knoll in front of the most 
extensive opening, the girls making 
themselves comfortable on a carpet formed 
of saddle blankets, while the men reposed 
on mother earth, and smoked and talked 
in broken snatches, with long intervals 
given to contemplation of the picture 
spread out before them and to enjoyment 
of dolce far niente. 

Suddenly a cloud, a drift on atmos- 
pheric currents, was borne upward like 
a wave and intercepted the sun’s rays, so 
that, for an instant, the earth lay in 
shadow. 

“Tt is like the wing of death hovering 
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over the land and chilling its life and 
beauty,” May Seldon fancifully observed. 

The cloud passed, and the landscape 
grew from obscurity into light; more 
beautiful from contrast. 

“Behold the resurrection,” murmured 
Bernard ; “for after darkness comes the 
light, after death, life, and so is the 
rhythm endlessly carried forward. Why 
is it that scenes like this invariably sug- 
gest music? It is as though the expectant 
soul were strained to catch the echo of 
divine harmony filling the vibrant spaces 
on the hither side of silence. To follow 
its pulsations, now full, now faint, like the 
tide of human life, yet ever preserving 
its unity, solemn and sacred through all, 
stirred with tender minor cadences, low- 
ered or uplifted by passion or grief, and 
moving surely onward to the outburst at 
the end.” 

“There is music in all things, if men 
had ears,” May noted, “and in saying 
that Byron but puts into words once more 
the thought that underlies the centuries. 
Every thinker recognizes that the intan- 
gible is as potent as the actual. That 
harmony must stir the soul and sound in 
the spiritual ears before it can be given 
material expression. It is but a repetition’ 
of the incarnation, the divine omnipres- 
ence.” 


“At last a soft and solemn breathing sound 

Rose like a stream of rich distilled perfumes, 

And stole upon the air ; that even silence 

Was took ere she was ’ware, and wished she 
might 

Deny her nature, and be never more 

Still, to be displaced. I was all ear, 

And took in strains that might create a soul 

Under the ribs of death,” 


quoted Rolfe. “It was fanciful of old 
Milton, was it not? That idea of music 
creating a soul—fanciful, but exquisite. 
How all beautiful things link themselves 
together in mysterious sequence ; a grand 
view, a strain of music, the lines of a 
poem, a soul. It is always so. More 
differentiation of old themes, I suppose.” 
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He turned his face toward Bernard and 
smiled. 

And so the talk drifted, impersonal, 
oftentimes intangible, dealing with the 
facts and theories of thought and emotion 


with the subtle grace, the surface bril- 


liancy which is a characteristic of the age, 
yet showing through all, as the sun shows 
through iridescent mist, an innate rever- 
ence for, and sympathetic appreciation 
of the ideal, the spiritual which in every 
manifestation of life transcends and per- 
meates the material. 

Redwood leaned on his elbow and lis- 
tened, taking no part in the conversation, 
but drawing his own conclusions. Of late 
he had come to take stock of the Kenne- 
dys with critical acumen; to test their 
thoughts, their emotional tendencies, and 
to speculate as to the motives likely to 
influence their actions. To his more 
practical intelligence and larger material 
perceptions they seemed like a survival. 
He was constantly running up against 
barriers with them, limitations, ignorances, 
traditions erected into immutable laws, 
and dispositions to allow emotion rather 
than reason to have the casting vote. Had 
he been called upon to sum up the Ken- 
nedy family, from personal observation, 
he would unhesitatingly have pronounced 
them “a colony to themselves, with more 
brains and less practical use of them than 
any set of people likely to be met with, 
even in the South.” 

As it happened, the characteristics of 
the Kennedys were destined to affect 
Redwood’s own life in many ways, a fact 
of which he was daily becoming more 
convinced. Association with them had 
quickened his nature and aroused within 
him conflicting emotions, admiration, in- 
terest, intolerance, and, latterly, had de- 
veloped a desire to draw near to them, 
counterbalanced by an equally strong 
desire to brush them out of his path. 

The desultory talk around him entered 
his ears, but penetrated no farther than 
the barbican of his mind, the citadel of 
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which was held by thoughts more deeply 
personal. His brow contracted and his 
eyes appeared to darken and lose their 
tortoise-shell mottling as the pupil dilated. 
His attitude bespoke such absolute qui- 
escence that Tom reached over and gave 
him a good-humored shove, bidding him 
at the same time to “whistle his wits to 
heel.” 

Redwood roused himself at once, and 
put some question relative to the country 
thereabouts, which led to a discussion 
among the men of soils and strata and 
formations, and finally of mineral de- 
posits. Redwood grew alert, caught the 
reins of the conversation and headed it 
Westward, for Bruce’s experience among 
the mines of Nevada gave his opinions 
weight and value. His own information 
on matters connected with ores, and par- 
ticularly with gold, appeared extensive, 
and he entered into the subject with a 
zest which betokened interest quickened 
by personal motive and desire. 

“Have you ever been out to my place ?” 
he inquired, when he had satisfied his 
thirst for information about the West. 

“ What, the old Lone Jack mine? Oh! 
yes; ahundred times. It belonged to 
my grandfather once. All that tract of 
land did. He inherited it from his mother, 
who wasa Kennedy. He lost it at draw- 
poker. The lawyers about the court 
houses in those days were a convivial set, 
and loved a mint-julep and a game of 
cards better than was good for most of 
them. There are men who can play 
poker, and men who think they can play 
poker. My grandfather was one of the 
last named. ‘There’s a big difference. 
There was a fellow named Rokesby on 
the circuit then who had been born and 
bred to the game, and he pretty well 
cleaned out the crowd.” 

“On the square, though,” observed 
Tom. 

“Certainly. The man was a gentle- 
man. Only he always kept sober enough 
to know what he was about, and the others 

















were frequently only sober enough to be 
responsible for what they bet. Rokesby 
bluffed on a lone jack hand one night and 
won three hundred acres of land and half 
a dozen negroes from old Geoff Bruce.” 

Redwood looked interested. “I don’t 
understand the game,” he said. “Is a 
‘lone jack ’ hand a strong one ?” 

Bruce laughed. “ Lord bless you, no! 
It beats nothing, and that is all. My 
grandfather was bluffing too, but he 
hadn’t the nerve to hold out. That’s 
where Rokesby showed science; he 
studied men as well as cards. And he 
knew most of the men he played with 
down to the ground.” 

“Was it known that there were indi- 
cations of gold on that tract before the 
land changed hands?” Redwood ques- 
tioned. 

“T fancy so. The negroes and poor 
whites panned gold and sold it long be- 
fore old Geoff Bruce’s time. It has al- 
ways been known that there was gold in 
this region, but nobody ever believed it to 
be in paying quantity, and it has never 
been proved to be. That mine was not 
opened until years after Rokesby won it, 
and it had changed hands once or twice 
in the interim. People didn’t think much 
about mines in those days; the idea of 
wealth was associated with land and 
negroes. The first company that took the 
mine called it‘ Lone Jack,’ for luck. 
But it never brought any. All ventures 
connected with it have resulted in loss and 
failure. If your company makes a hit 
there, it will be the first.” 

Redwood felt nettled. Ever since he 
had assumed charge of the mine gloomy 
prognostications had confronted him. 
That he would “come out of the little 
end of the horn” had been freely pre- 
dicted, and any temporary encouragement 
in the out-look was scouted as being 
ignis-fatuus hovering over a quagmire. 
Most of the gentlemen of the neighbor- 
hood had, at one time or another, fooled 
away money in the mine themselves, or 
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their fathers had, so that it had acquired 
a bad name among them, and everything 
connected with it had come to be regarded 
with the reminiscent suspicion of those 
whose digits have suffered. For every, 
dollar raised from that hole, five had to 
be expended, they said. Redwood, whose 
intolerant and vigorous nature refused to 
be trammeled by precedent, felt the gen- 
eral attitude and resented it. The fact of 
a thing having existed in one shape in the 
past did not, to his thinking, establish a 
reason for its continuing to exist in the 
same shape in the future. If the mine 
had heretofore failed, he argued, there 
were nine chances to one that the failure 
had been dueto mismanagement. He be- 
lieved in the mine and thought he had 
grounds for belief, despite the popular 
verdict. His combativeness was aroused, 
and he threw up his head and clinched 
the bit, determined to win the race or die 
in the effort. Like most strong-willed, 
dominating men, Redwood could rarely 
make allowance. He could see that 
which he wanted and not much to right or 
left of it; and his impulse was always to 
trample down opposition. Difference 
from his point of view argued, with him, 
natural incapacity or willful misconcep- 
tion. 

He had no intention of wasting time 
and energy in defense of the mine’s pros- 
pects ; he meant to annihilate public preju- 
dice with the mine’s success. When he 
spoke again he shifted ground a little. 

“ There’s a thing that strikes me as 
curious about you Virginians,” he said, 
“and that is the latitude you allow your- 
selves in the matter of values. If a man 
wants to straighten out his lines he gets 
on his horse and rides over to his neigh- 
bors and proposes to ‘ swop’ enough land 
to effect his purpose. He puts what you 
calla ‘horseback valuation’ on the soil 
without much reference to what may be 
on it, and none at all to what may be under 
it, or to the rights of heirs. And the 
transaction is accepted and allowed to 
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stand through generations without any 
legal form of transfer. At least, such ap- 
pears to have been the custom formerly. 
Is it so still?” 

There was a gesture of dissent, and 
Rolfe explained that, since the war, much 
trouble and litigation had grown out of 
the old laxity, and that, with the new 
generation, business methods in the South 
were slowly beingreconstructed. A man’s 
word had ceased to be accepted as his 
bond ; children were beginning to hold 
themselves exempt from obligations in- 
curred by their fathers, and a tendency was 
developing to resolve things to the indi- 
vidual basis. For himself, he considered 
the so-called progress decided retrogres- 
sion and a thing to be regretted. 

“There was some transfer of the sort 
Redwood describes between the Bruces 
and Kennedys in the old days, wasn’t 
there, Geoff?” Tom questioned. 

“ Yes,” replied Bruce. “ That land the 
old church stands on was Bruce property 
once. We ran down in a wedge just 
there, right into the Kennedy estate, and 
there was some trading about to 
straighten out lines. It was a good 
while ago.” 

Redwood turned, as though moved by 
a sudden impulse, but on second thoughts 
settled back in his place and let the sub- 
ject lapse. He had found out that which 
he wished to know. 

A shuffling and snapping of twigs 
down among the bushes, accompanied by 
a sound as of some one belaboring the 
earth, attracted general attention. The 
men all sprang to their feet and hurried 
to the spot to find Crummie, much 
excited, hopping around in a circle and 
beating some object on the ground with a 
stout hickory sapling. 

“Tt one ole rattlesnake,” the boy ex- 
plained. ‘I seed him qurled up here, 
sunnin’ hesef, an’ I got me one pole an’ 
kilt him. He mighty dead ole varmint 
now!” 

Tom caught up a stick and lifted the 


’ 
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snake, calling to the girls to come and 
look at it. It was a large one, as thick 
in the body as a child’s wrist and hand- 
somely marked ; there were eleven rattles 
beside the button, and it hung long and 
limp across the stick, the dark blood 
oozing torpidly from its crushed head. 
The young ladies wondered and shuddered 
and exclaimed, as is customary on snake 
occasions, and straightway developed such 
a tendency to start and peer askance at 
every dead stick, and to change their base 
at every rustling among the leaves that 
Rolfe declared that there was no comfort 
in being near them, and suggested that 
the horses should be saddled for the 
homeward ride, a move which was carried 
by acclamation. 

The order of progression was some- 
what changed from that of the morning. 
Tom and Rolfe contrived to separate the 
young women under their escort from the 
rest of the party, and so secure opportu- 
nity for uninterrupted conversation, 
while, in spite of Redwood’s best endeavor, 
Rebie managed, without seeming inten- 
tion, to keep within ear-shot of the other 
couple the entire way. And Redwood, 
baffied and provoked, had an inner con- 
viction that Sue Kennedy, by occult, or 
rather feminine divination, comprehended 
the situation and quietly played into her 
cousin’s hand. 


__ 


CHAPTER IX. 


THE morning after the expedition to 
Old Sachem, Mammy came into the room 
where the family sat at breakfast, with 
the air of importance, vivified by dismal 
enjoyment, with which colored people 
love best to impart evil intelligence. 

“Mars Julian,” she announced, “ Liza 
Jane in de kitchen, sar. She come up to 
tell you ole A’nt Nancy pow’ful bad off. 
Dey’s feared she’s dyin’. She was tooken 
speechless bout daybreak, an’ aint made 
n’ary motion sence, ’cept whenst dey axed 
her mus’ dey fetch you an’ Mars Ned she 























opened her eyes an’ looked to’ards de 
door. Dey know’d den she was sensible, 
ef she couldn’t talk. Patrick gone arter 
Mars Ned now.” 

Colonel Kennedy pushed away his plate 
and bent over for the crutches which lay 
on the floor beside his chair. The news 
did not surprise him, for his old nurse had 
been failing for many months. He was 
only conscious of the regret which comes 
with all threatened severing of links with 
the past. 

“Ts any one with her?” he questioned. 
“Besides the grandchildren, I mean. 
And has any one had sense enough to go 
for the doctor? Where’s that girl?” 

“She’s in de kitchen, sar—’ceptin’ 
she’s gone home. She was pow’ful flus- 
trated. De neighbors was comin’ in tol’- 
able thick, ’Liza say, considerin’ de news 
aint fa’rly had time to cirkerlate. I’se 
gwine down myse’f soon as de brek’fus’ 
things is put away. No, sar; dey aint 
sont for no doctor. Niggers off to deir- 
selves don’t projeck ’long o’ doctors much. 
’Twouldn’t er done no good, nohow. A’nt 
Nancy was struck for death las’ night. 
’Liza say dey could tell it time it come.” 

She spoke with the absolute conviction 
of ignorance and credulity. Colonel 
Kennedy made nocomment. He was too 
used to the fatuousness of negroes even to 
be made impatient by it. That they 
might be accounted rational beings, capa- 
ble of taking care of themselves in sick- 
ness or death, never occurred tohim. His 
experience had proved them very much 
the reverse. To his daughters he gave a 
few directions, and then quitted the room 
to dispatch a messenger for a physician, 
and to order his horse. 

“ Wasn’t this last attack rather sudden, 
Mammy?” Bernard inquired. “ We were 
over there a few days ago and Aunt Nancy 
seemed as well as usual. We made quite 
a visit, and she insisted on baking each of 
us a little ash-cake like she used to do 
when we were children. She wouldn’t 
let ’Liza or little Nancy wait on us at all 
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—wanted to do everything herself. She 
talked a good deal of our grandmother, 
and of mother and the boys. Her mind 
seemed to be running on the past, and she 
told us stories of her own young days, 
and of poor old Uncle Nat.” 

“Lord, honey! Un’k Nat been dead 
forty ye’r. I wa’r’nt no more’n a gal 
whenst Un’k Nat got drownded. ’Twarn’t 
no use makin’ ’miration over him. A’nt 
Nancy done had another husband an’ 
raised a housefull o’ chil’en since his 
time. ’T'was bein’ close by her own eend, 
I reckon, fetched Un’k Nat to her mind 
—sorter doublin’ roun’ on her own tracks. 
Po’ ole ’ooman! She’s been breakin’ up 
mightily all de ye’r, an’ signs aint been 
wantin’ 0’ de comin’ o’ de eend, ef folks 
had had sense enuf to read ’em. Her 
bein’ so pertickler *bout you-all break- 
in’ bread in her house fur de las’ time, 
an’ her dwellin’ so cornstant ’pon dem 
whar’s gone befo’, all dem is signs. 
Look like de rushin’ o’ de river was al- 
ready in her y’ears.” 

Bernard smiled. “She always wanted 
to cook things for us when we went to see 
her. I don’t think she could ever realize 
that we were no longer children. And 
she often talked of my grandmother— 
her ‘dear ole mis’,’ she called her.” 

The girl’s tone was gentle and a trifle 
sad. The breaking up of associations was 
always painful to Bernard. Both sisters 
inherited the conservative spirit peculiar 
to their race and section in a marked 
degree. 

“She did not talk of them in such a 
near, almost intimate way, generally, 
Bernard,” Rebie observed. “TI noticed it 
specially. It was as though she could 
see them—as though the veil of the 
material had worn so thin that sight 
might penetrate to the beyond.” 

Mammy turned as she was leaving the 
room, and paused with her hand on the 
door. “ Folks say when death is in de a’r 
de chill kin be felt a long way,” she ven- 
tured. ‘An’ folks say dat when dars 
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gwine to be another buryin’ de graveyard 
stirs.” 

She speculatively regarded her nurs- 
lings, her dark face grave with super- 
stitious intentness. Rebie slightly shud- 
dered, although she was not listening to 
the old saying for the first time. 

“ When de grave-diggers went in, arter 


ole Mis’ died, dey foun’ de space laid off 


an’ de fust clod turned,” Mammy pro- 
ceeded. “ Hadn’t nary ‘a livin’ creetur’ 
been nigh de place, but dar ’twas, laid off 
right ’long side o’ ole Mars’r, whar de 
grave was bound to be. “Iwas de same 
thing when your ma died, long time 
befo’ dat. "Twarn’t nary round p’inted 
shovel ’pon de plantation, bekase we-all 
never used dat sort, an’ when Brer Pey- 
ton went in de graveyard over yonder, 
wid de y’uther men to dig yo’ ma’s grave, 
dar ’twas all laid off an’ de clod turned 
wid what look to be one roun’ p’inted 
shovel. An’ when de boys got kilt de 
groun’ was stirred bof times, an’ right dar 
whar ’twas moved we buried ’em. Arter 
Mars Julian got crippled, one day, when 
he was pow ful low an’ look like every bref 
would be de las’, I slipped on my bonnet 
an’ stepped over to de graveyard, bekase 
I know’d if death was nigh de sign would 
mighty apt to bedar. I never said 
nothin’ to ole Mis’ ’bout it, but I went 
myse’f. De groun’ was jus’ as solid an’ 
even everywhar as it could be, an’ all 
aroun’ your ma’s grave de grass was 
growin’ pretty. Den I know’d dedanger 
was gwine pass an’ I come home satisfied, 
an’ we all buckled in an’ worked on Mars 
Julian good, an’ pulled him through. 
An’ all de time I kep’ tellin’ ole Mis’ 
death warn’t nigh bekase ’twarn’t no sign. 
An’ ole Mis’ wouldn’t let on she sot store 
by it; but it holped her mightily.” 

The girls glanced at each other, but 
made no remark. 

They knew the futility of all endeavor 
to combat or enlighten the negro’s super- 
stition. It was “bred in the bone,” as it 
were. Bernard had been old enough to 
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listen understandingly to the talk among 
the people at the time of her grand- 
mother’s death; and, after the lapse of 
years, Mammy’s account seemed to her 
substantially the same. That the surface 
of the soil, even in graveyards, might be 
stirred without sinister portent, she knew 
full well, and was convinced that the ill- 
omened disturbance had been due in every 
instance to natural causes. The seeming 
coincidences might be accounted for 
readily enough. In the country burying- 
grounds are not subject to frequent inves- 
tigation, indeed they are rarely entered 
save for a specific purpose, therefore any- 
thing unusual in their appearance would 
more certainly attract attention just pre- 
vious to an interment than at any other 
time. Once Bernard had undertaken to 
explain all this to Mammy, but, after 
fifteen minutes’ discourse and demonstra- 
tion, had discovered she was talking to 
closed ears and a sealed understanding. 
Mammy’s confession of faith demanded 
signs and portents, and for them she 
would, figuratively, have suffered at the 
stake. 

From the path leading directly to Aunt 
Nancy’s cabin another path diverged and 
led by a slight detour past the old church 
and graveyard ; this latter, but little used, 
formed the arc of a bow, the string of 
which was represented by the more fre- 
quented track. When, half an hour 
later, the two girls, accompanied by 
Mammy, reached the place where the 
path forked they turned, as by common 
impulse, into the longer way. What they 
expected to find in the graveyard, or 
whether they expected to find anything, 
is an open question, but, all the same, 
they went some hundreds of yards out of 
their way to satisfy themselves. 

The morning was still young and on the 
grass and white clover dewdrops rested. 
Beds of wood violets, their time of blos- 
som past, nestled close beside the old stone 
wall, while clumps of Indian pinks showed 
bravely carmine, in contrast to the white 
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of the blackberry vines and the delicate 
shading of the eglantine. Against the 
church-walls, covering the roughness and 
smoothing the primitive outline, hung the 
beautiful dark-leaved ivy of old England, 
enfolding it, as the grace of a cultured 
woman will seek to enfold and temper the 
ruggedness of her warrior spouse. 

In a tree beside the gate a pair of 
mocking-birds thrilled tunefully over 
domestic joys, under the church-eaves 
and in the embrasures of its windows a 
settlement of mud swallows sat in their 
doorways and gossiped of their neighbors, 
and perhaps indulged in criticism of the 
architecture of a pairof ground sparrows 
who were at work behind the tombstone 
of the old British surgeon. 

It looked very tranquil, the girls 
thought, as they entered the inclosure, 
and they trod softly and spoke in hushed 
tones, with the instinctive respect true 
natures always feel in a place where hu- 
manity mingles with the earth. They 
quietly passed to the graves of those who, 
in life, had been nearest to them, and 
Rebie stooped and laid a bunch of wild 
flowers on the stone which bore her 
mother’s name. 

In a moment Mammy, who was at a 
little distance, called to them and, when 
they had joined her, directed their at- 
tention to sundry cuts and markings in 
the turf, as though the edge of a spade 
had been thrust down in many places. 
Near a low mound quite a large square of 
turf had been removed and then replaced. 
It was on the side of the mound furthest 
from the graves of the Broadoaks people 
and in a line with that of Colonel 
Kennedy’s grandfather. The cutting had 
been carefully done, and at a short dis- 
tance would have been imperceptible to 
eyes not searching for signs of disturbance. 
Mammy knelt down and raised the piece 
of turf, slipping her hands under it care- 
fully, and finally placing it, with the 
earthy side uppermost, against the grave 
beside her. Her eyes had a brooding look, 
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and her whole aspect was that of one who 
assists at some mysterious rite. The igno- 
rant mind was impressed, and beheld in the 
evidence before it proof of supernatural 
interference; the cultured intelligence, on 
the other hand, set to work at once seek- 
ing rational explanation, and endeavoring 
to adjust the occurrence to a place within 
experience. 

“Some man has been digging here,” 
Rebie said, decidedly. “See, the earth 
has been loosened,” she thrust the toe of 
her boot in the bare spot and slightly 
stirred the soil. “I wonder who did it? 
—and for what ?” 

“Tt looks like somebody had com- 
menced to dig a hole for a rose-bush, or 
young tree, and then changed his mind,” 
Bernard suggested. “I wonder if father 
has been having any work done here 
lately ?” She glanced about for evidences, 
but could find none. 

Mammy rose to her feet and pointed 
downward. “No, ‘taint nobody been 
workin’ here,” she said, “no human folks, 
dat is. Mars Julian been busy ’pon de 
plantation an’ taint nobody comin’ here 
to dig in de white folks graveyard ’dout he 
tell ’em. Niggers don’t love to fool ‘long 
o’ graveyards, nohow. "Taint no use talk- 
in’! Dat ’arisde sign.” Her tone was 
resentful, and she slightly turned and in- 
dicated the mound at hand. ‘ Dat ’ar is 
Un’k Nat’s grave. Ole Mars’r sot sto’ 
by dat nigger more’n common, an’ arter 
he got drownded savin’ all dem folks in 
de big flood, ole Mars’r had him buried 
right in here, ‘long o’ de fam’ly—say Nat 
mus’ lay close by whar he gwine res’ his- 
se’f. An’ ole Mis’ allus lowed Nancy was 
to be put here, too—bein’ as Nancy had 
raised all her chil’en fur her. Dat how 
come de sign is here ’stead o’ in de cullerd 
folks graveyard.” 

She spoke with conviction and moved 
toward the gate, observing that it was 
growing late and if death had not already 
done its work the change would probably 
take place before the turn of the day. 
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The young ladies followed her, deeply in- 
terested and a trifle bewildered, utterly 
scouting Mammy’s hypothesis, yet unable 
to formulate a satisfactory one of their 
own. 

As she turned to close the churchyard 
gate astrange sensation shuddered through 
Rebie, and it seemed to her that she was 
being watched by ambushed eyes. She 
glanced to right and left nervously, but 
no living creature was in sight save the 
mud swallows under the eaves of the old 
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church, and the mocking-bird swinging on 
a branch overhead. With a smile at her 
own foolishness, she clicked the latch of 
the gate sharply and hurried after her 
companions. 

And the old building left once more in 
solitude took on new lights and shadows 
as the day waxed toward noon, and the 
graveyard lay as silent and deserted as 
though the progression of the seasons had 
brought the only changes it had known 
for years. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





MOTHER’S WORK. A work which 
every mother, whatever the advan- 
tages or disadvantages of her circumstances 
may be, is required by the most sacred 
and rigid obligations to achieve is the as- 
siduous cultivation in her children of the 
inner nature—of that which makes the 
true man or woman—that which shall 
live forever and ever. For this she 
must be always at her post, sowing 
the seed, training the tender plant, enrich- 
ing the soil, watering, nourishing, stimu- 
lating every good and pleasant growth, 
until the flowers begin to bloom and the 
fruit to ripen. 


Setr-PratseE. It isthe motive which is 
the real test of the character of self-praise. 
If it be used only in the cause of justice 
and truth, in righteous self-vindication, or 
in the interests of others, it is justifiable, 
and not to be avoided through mistaken 
modesty. But, if, asin the great majority 
of cases, it is the suggestion of egotism, 
the bubbling forth of an excessive self- 
complacency, the effort to force praise 
from other lips and to insist upon being 
held in higher esteem than the character 
and conduct will of themselves create, 
then let it be shunned as an insidious and 
fatal stimulant, the appetite for which 





will grow by what it feeds on, and which 
will finally poison the springs of action, 
weaken the powers, and destroy that self: 
respect and independence which lie at the 
root of all manly character and life. 





To Remove a Ticutr Rivne. Use 
the finest silk or thread consistent with 
strength—ordinary thread is strong 
enough. Pass the end between the finger 
and the ring, keeping the spool-end at the 
side next the finger-tip ; then wind down- 
ward toward the tip of the finger for 
about a quarter of an inch; then wind 
off from above by the short end about 
half this amount. Proceed alternately 
winding on and off, always leaving about 
one-eighth of an inch in breadth wound 
beneath the ring. When the knuckle is 
passed, the ring comes off easily. Oil or 
soap the thread well, and push up the 
ring before commencing to wind. This 
method, it is believed, will remove any 
ring. 

Buiessrncs are like birds that hop 
about us with their wings folded; and we do 
not see the beauty of their plumage ; but, 
when they spread their pinions for flight, 
then we see all the brilliancy of their 
color and the gracefulness of their form. 

















POOR MAG WILLET. 


AG TOWN was a scattered village of 
some twenty or thirty houses. Why 
it was called Rag Town no one knew and 
no one bothered his head on the subject, 
unless perhaps it was young Jonathan 
‘ Miles, who didn’t really belong to the 
place, and who seemed to know everything 
that was worth knowing. 

Young Jonathan Miles’s father was a 
lawyer in a not very distant city and 
young Jonathan Miles himself was in- 
tended for a legal career of unexception- 
able brilliancy. In appearance he was 
tall and lank and pale-looking, with light- 
brown hair and a beautiful mustache. 
Had Rag Town been a village full of 
girls, my! what a nice time they might 
have had, if it were only to peep from be- 
hind the shutters as he went walking by. 
But Rag Town was sadly deficient in 
more ways than one. 

In the first place, it was full of dirty 
children instead of pretty girls, and such 
a quantity of overworked mothers that a 
busybody felt inclined to rush in for 
mercy’s sake and offer to wash the dirty 
children gratuitously. 

There was a shoemaker in the village 
whose wife did all the fine stitching on 
the shoes ; there was a grocer there whose 
wife stood behind the counter; there was 
a huckster whose wife went around “ gath- 
ering up.” It was even hinted that the 
carriagemaker couldn’t manage the cur- 
tain part of his jobs without the aid of 
the “wimmin folks”—quite a Joan and 
Darby way of getting along, only that the 
Joans were the Darbies without the Dar- 
bies being the Joans. 

Rag Town possessed one school-house, 
which, strange to say, was a mile and a 
half beyond the village on the York 





road. One year ago Mag Willet had 
successfully passed the examination and 
been appointed teacher. Great things 
had been expected of her, wonderful 
things, but at the opening of this story 
the people were down on her, even the 
Darbies ventured the opinion that Mag 
Willet had been a mistake. 

It was an excitement of no mean tem- 
perature which pervaded the place when 
Jonathan Miles in his nonchalant manner 
proposed opening a little private school 
right there in Rag Town. 

This gentleman had found his way out 
of the city principally for the purpose of 
improving the color of his cheeks, but he 
wasn’t lazy, and it came to him in a flash 
why might he not impart some of his 
superabundant knowledge to the little ig- 
noramuses about him, and thereby make 
himself a trifle more comfortable at the 
Western Maryland hotel? No doubt, Mr, 
Miles put this in more pleasing and appe- 
tizing language, for when he chose he 
could be a very eloquent speaker, and 
then, of course, there was no need to tell 
the parents of the obliged young folks 
that the old lawyer in the city was in- 
clined to be a screw. 

Mr. Miles had the greatest kind of con- 
tempt for women teachers in general, but 
he got to half pity poor Mag Willet be- 
fore he had finished going the rounds. 

‘Seemed like when she first tuck the 
school,” said Mrs. Bush, while the youth- 
ful Bushes surveyed Mag Willet’s rival 
with bright, expectant eyes, “she was a 
right plump-lookin’ gal, but my! she’s 
got so pore appearin’. She hasn’t the 
mind fer to teach school. I’ve nothin’ 
against her as a gal, but she wasn’t made 
of the stuff intended fer teachers. The 
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trustees oughtn’t never fer to put her in. 
She’ll set down and cry when the children 
gits too high fer her. She’s a pious kind 
of a gal, and she takes things to heart. 
Mr. Louis oughtn’t fer to be a trustee— 
he aint got the mind fer to be a trustee. 
I feel I’m doing my dooty in takin’ the 
children away; they aint leaned nothin’ 
nohow fer a year.” 

“ Mag Willet’s partial,” declared Mrs. 
Hassard, energetically, after a oritical ex- 
amination of Mr. Miles through her blue 
glasses. “Some du say she’s partial to 
my children, but the most of ’em says 
she’s partial to the Louises. Mr. Louis 
is one of the trustees, and I reekon she’s 
plannin’ to keep the place. She’s too 
hot-tempered fer to attempt to teach 
school—and all the time changin’ the 
books. Two kinds of spellers last year, 
and new arithmetics all through the 
school.” 

Here Mr. Miles assured her that he 
believed in sticking to the old books. 

“Of course. I said asI didn’t keer fer 
Ginny to go in no new books, and she 
come down and wanted fer to know ef it 
was true I said I wasn’t going to pay fer 
the children’s books—’cause ef it was 
she’d have to git a certificate. ‘ You 
needn’t git no certificate fer my children,’ 
says I, ‘I’m not so pore that the county 
need pay fer their books, but I don’t be- 
lieve in changin’ ’em every six weeks; 
going into a strange book ‘fore they 
knowd the one they was at.’ 

“« That’s not fer me to say,’ says she. 

“Ef it wasn’t fer her to say, well then 
who was it fer to say? How was them 
who was pilin’ in the books so generous 
fer to know the children wasn’t shet of 
their old ones? All this furse with spel- 
lers and ’rithmetics and Gertie still in the 
little geography, when Mr. Harris had 
said the year before that she was ready 
fer the large one ef anybody was. I told 
her ’bout it and guess what she says: 

“‘Oh! Gertie can go in the large geog- 
raphy, ef you wish.’ Mark! not that she 
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was ready to go in it, she didn’t give me 
none of that kind of satisfaction, but 
that she could go in it ef J wished! I 
call that takin’ no interest.” 

“My children aint going to school at 
all now,” said Mrs. Mooney. “I stopped 
sendin’ ’em to Mag Willet a last April.” 

“Then I hope you will send them to 
me ?” said Mr. Mills, with the pleasantest 
of his pleasant smiles. 

“ Johnny come home one day,” went on 
the indignant mother, not noticing the 
modest request, “with his bare legs 
covered with red stripes where she’d 
whipped him. None of my children was 
ever whipped before. He said his seat 
got broke, and he went in another with 
Jake Link. Mag Willet ordered him fer 
to go back in his own, and he told her it 
was broke. That wasn’t nothin’ fer to 
whip a little feller fer. He wasn’t agoin’ 
fer to set in a broken seat, he said right 
square up and down as he wasn’t. His 
father come in and asked me ef Johnny 
wasn’t home early. ‘ Yes,’ says I, ‘he’s 
had a whippin’.’ ‘Then why don’t you 
give him another,’ says he, ‘ and send him 
back? ‘I don’t know as I’m goin’ to 
send him back at all,’ says I; ‘come in 
and look at his legs.’ He come in and 
looked at his legs, and didn’t say nothin’ 
more ’bout sendin’ him back. He went 
to see Mr. Louis, and that evenin’ she 
come down. She said she was sorry, that 
she was too hasty, and hoped I’d forgive 
her. I said it was all over now, but I 
wouldn’t send the children no more. She 
hasn’t been after ’em this year, but I 
expect she’ll be around.” 

But if Miss Willet did come around 
she came too late, for the three Mooneys 
were added to Mr. Miles’s “limited num- 
ber.” 

“She ought to go and learn dress- 
making, or something of that sort,” 
thought Mr. Miles, with a feeling of irri- 
tation, as Mag Willet’s ex-pupils came 
pouring in on him. “If she had any 
sense at all, she might be in the city earn- 




















ing a decent living ; there’s always plenty 
of work for women of her class.” 

But talking about a school, and even 
getting it up is bliss in comparison to the 
school itself, unless, indeed, one is a born 
teacher. 

It wasn’t many weeks before Mr. Miles 
made this discovery, and began to think 
the color of his cheeks wouldn’t improve 
much during his sojourn at Rag Town. 
The truth is, the parents began to torment 
the poor young man. He, too, was 
accused of being partial, he was too quick 
tempered, he hadn’t the mind fer to teach, 
and then, oh! dire calamity ! it flew about 
from house to house that he wasn’t learn- 
in’ the children nothin’. 

It was an oppressively warm day, that 
fifteenth of October Mr. Miles started out 
under his sun umbrella, to take a walk 
just as long as he could make it. Well, the 
the school must have agreed with him after 
all, for his cheeks were a vivid crimson. 
In truth, Mr. Miles was in a state of 
angry perturbation. He walked and he 
walked and he walked. How long he 
would have kept on, or where he would 
have got to it is impossible to say if it 
hadn’t been for a little shadow fluttering 
before the sun. 

He saw the shadow and he wheeled 
about. All of a sudden he stood stock 
stillin a dark road, for the little shadow had 
grown, and heard the rain come pitter-pat 
upon hissun umbrella. Mr. Miles knew, 
for a certainty, that if he were to get his 
feet wet it would be the death of him. 

He looked helplessly around. There 
was one little house in sight, a log house 
with three windows at the side and a 
single door in the end. He felt sure it 
was Mag Willet’s school-house. The rain 
came down in a torrent and he made for 
it with a will. 

It was so dark in the room that at first 
he thought it was empty, but by and by 
he became conscious of the sound of 
muffled sobbing, and wondered what poor 
little beggar had been kept in. He was 
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rather mixed on the “keeping in” sub- 
ject—he hadn’t remembered that the 
teacher must always stay behind, too; 
this had been one of the causes of his get- 
ting into trouble. 

“T say, there, if I were you I wouldn’t 
ery.” He called this out in his cheeriest 
voice, and then he gave a jump, and an 
“Oh! I beg your pardon !” for the person 
who was crying was sitting at the teacher’s 
desk, and, of course, was no other than 
Mag Willet. 

Mrs. Bush’s words came back to him, 
“She'll jest set down and cry when the 
children get too high fer her. She’s a 
pious kind of a gal, and she takes things 
to heart.” 

He almost wished he had run the risk 
of getting his feet wet. 

Mag Willet looked up suddenly. He 
had thought she was a scraggy girl, who 
would some day grow into a Rag Town 
matron, he hadn’t even imagined that she 
was over young—and here were two of 
the prettiest brown eyes in the world, a 
mass of yellow ringlets and a rosebud 
mouth—all belonging to a dainty little 
lady who couldn’t possibly have reached 
her twentieth birthday. 

Mr. Miles met her glance and com- 
menced to smile. He had forgotten all 
about his private school, he had forgotten 
that there ever was such a place as Rag 
Town. There was a feeling upon him 
that after a lengthy absence from civili- 
zation he was at last meeting one of his 
kind. He had forgotten, too, that Mag 
Willet had been crying. But the brown 
eyes reflected none of his pleasure, they 
seemed to grow darker and larger, 
the rosebud mouth drew down at the 
corners in a hard little curve; but her 
hands flew up to her disarranged bangs, 
and tried vainly to smooth them into 
order. She was delicious, 

“You were caught in the rain ?” 

“Yes, I was caught in the rain. May 
I sit down ?” 

“ Yes.” 
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Mag Willet let her hands fall to her 
lap and gazed over his head around the 
empty school-room and let her eyes rest 
for awhile where the rain came beating in 
the open door. She felt like she wanted 
to keep on crying. She felt like she were 
choking—then she didn’t care what she 
said ordid. She turned on him and gavea 
sarcastic little laugh which yet had a plain- 
tive quiver in it which the angry light 
from her brown eyes flashed full on him. 

“T have two pupils left,” she said. 

“ Well; I haven’t any.” 

They werestaring hard into each other’s 
faces. 

“Tnever in all my life was in such a 
neighborhood!” It was more the way he 
said it than the words themselves, for he 
had scarcely finished before he and Mag 
Willet were laughing asif Rag Town was 
a great big original joke, and they two 
were the only people able to enjoy it. 
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“ Did—did—did—y ou—forget—to put 
any—of them—in the—large—geogra- 
phy ?’ asked the little school-teacher be- 
hind the desk, leaning upon it and showing 
how deep were the dimples in her cheeks, 
“ And did you like Lucy Hill better than 
Miry Jackson ?” 

For answer the tall school-teacher, 
sitting on the bench, put his head back 
against the black-board and laughed. 
“ Worse than that,” he said, “a thousand 
times worse, the fact is, I ‘ didn’t learn ’em 
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nothin’. 
Queer things are forever happening, 
but that two school-teachers who had both 
lozt their schools should leave Rag Town 
on one and the same day, light-hearted and 
happy, going off on nothing less than a wed- 
ding tour was about the queerest thing the 
Joans had ever been called to witness. 
L. R. BAKER, 





ERVE. Nerve is a quality which is 
possessed by few men in its highest 
degree. Nerve is altogether different 
from that quality known as pluck. 
Therefore a brave man may be, and, 
indeed, often is, very nervous. Pluck, 
as Whyte-Melville remarks, gets a man 
into a difficulty ; nerve gets him out of it. 
Take a battle, for instance. A nervous 
man would be nervous before the action 
began, but when the fighting was at its 
height he would, in all probability, be the 
coolest, and his bravery would show con- 
spicuously. A man who had no nerves 
would not mind, in the least, the suspense 
which preceded the opening of the action. 
A nervous man may possess a good 
quality—moral courage—because, al- 
though he is nervous, he is brave and 
capable of doing an heroie action, such as 
saving the wounded under heavy fire. A 
story is told of Waterloo which illustrates 
this. Wellington sent two aides-de-camp to 


carry orders across a portion of the field 
traversed by heavy fire. Many had been 
sent only to be shot down. The one, 
observing his companion’s lips twitch, 
asked him if he was afraid. “No, I’m 
not,” replied the other; “but I’m con- 
foundedly nervous.” Upon hearing this, 
No.1 returned to the Duke and reported 
the other as being afraid. “Go at once,” 
replied the Iron Duke; “ you’ll find him 
there before you.” And soit was. The 
nervous man was already half-way 
through the storm of lead. 


THE household is woman’s kingdom, 
and all that pertains to it is under 
her jurisdiction and direction. By this 
it is meant to say that the administrative 
regulation of details is hers, and that she 
should be left in the complete enjoyment 
of it as well as to the responsibility and 
care. 














OUNG Mrs. Harrington is very 
lonely. She cannot remember ever 
having felt quite so lonely before. As 
she sits with her head resting against the 
window casing, her hands clasped in her 
lap, and her eyes fixed on the distant 
meadow, where the soft June wind is 
whispering secrets to the flowers, she 
‘ makes as pretty a picture as one cares to 
see. But now and then the blue eyes 
cloud over and the tears will fall. 

Only yesterday she had received a letter 
from her girlhood’s home in the East, 
which told her that her brothers, sisters, 
and some of her cousins had planned 
a summer outing, which was to be the 
most perfect of its kind. It was to be 
near enough to the old home that even 
the invalid mother could be taken by easy 
stages and enjoy it with the rest. 

Her sisters had written, “ Do come, we 
cannot be quite happy without you,” 
and “ Maja, you must come, as it may be 
the very last time we will ever get the 
darling Mater away for a frolic.” Even 
the gentle mother had written: “ Dear 
Marjorie, we want you so much if Geof- 
frey can spare you, or, perhaps, he can 
come, too.” And then the youngest 
brother had said, “ Now, Maja, you shall 
come ; Geoff has got to let you come and 
he can just stay alone for a little while.” 
This brother had never quite forgiven 
Geoffrey Harrington for falling in love 
with his pretty sister, and taking her 
away out West to a farm. Marjorie 


remembered, with a sad little smile, how 
Tom, this brother, had said, “ Why 
couldn’t Geoff have fallen in love with 
some other fellow’s sister and let mine 
alone?” And now to all these pleadings 
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Marjorie could only answer, ‘‘ How easy 
to say come and how hard to accomplish.” 

Two years before this, Marjorie How- 
land married Geoffrey Harrington, know- 
ing full well she must be a farmer’s wife. 
She knew she must go among strangers or, 
what was worse, be almost without society 
other than that of her husband. But her 
love for Geoffrey was great enough to 
overcome all such objections. 

And to-day, while the tears will fall, 
she is telling herself how good, tender, 
and altogether lovable Geoff is, and how 
ashamed she ought to be to even think of 
leaving him when she knows how lonely 
he would be and that he would gladly 
spare the money for the journey if he 
only had it. But farming out West is 
so expensive, and they have been at it 
such a little while, that the farm has not, 
as yet, produced more than enough for 
their actual needs. .Next year, Geoff 
tells her, he hopes'to have money enough 
to indulge in some of their fancies. 

But next year and to-day are not the 
same, and the tears fall faster and faster. 
She realizes these tears are unjust to 
Geoffrey, and tries to excuse herself by 
saying she is so much alone—Geoff home 
only to his meals and in the evening. She 
has been accustomed to the merry home 
life that a large family of children always 
bring. She thinks of the dear, gentle 
mother, and her heart aches harder than 
ever. Soshestruggles with herself awhile, 
then overcomes her regrets enough to 
write a cheerful letter to the home folks, 
telling them just how it is that she and 
Geoff have not the money to spare this 
summer, and she wants them to write and 
tell her everything, which will be next to 
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being there. That done, she sets about 
getting Geoff’s supper, decking the table 
with the prettiest flowers she can find. 
While sitting in the big rocking-chair 
waiting for her husband to come in, she 
falls asleep, overcome with the heat and 
her struggle, together. And so Geoff 
finds her a little later, and, as he stands, 
silently regarding her, and thinking to 
himself that he did not deserve such a 
lovely and perfect wife, he notices the 
languid droop of the slender figure, and 
the dark rings that are beginning to show 
under her eyes. 

The effect of that letter has troubled 
Geoffrey, though he had said nothing, and 
now, as he looked at Marjorie, he resolves 
to complete a plan he has been turning 
over in his mind all day. Just then 
Marjorie opens her eyes and springs to 
her feet laughing. 

“You dear old Geoff, what makes you 
look so solemn? Come, supper is ready.” 

After supper she shows Geoff, with true 
housewifely pride, some fruit she had put 
up that day, while Geoffrey, putting his 
arm around her, kisses the sweet mouth, 
and tells her she is the dearest and most 
beautiful girl in the world. 

The last thing she remembers that night 
is a feeling of deep thankfulness that 
Geoff is well and is safe by her side. 

Early the next morning she awakens 
with an unaccountable feeling that some- 
thing is wrong. Looking to see if her 
husband still slept, she discovers a note on 
the pillow beside her, but that Geoff is 
gone. The note runs thus: 


“DEAREST MARJORIE:—I am going 
over to Mr. Jackson’s on business and 
will explain when Icome home. Will be 


back about two or three o’clock—not 
later than three. You were sleeping so 
soundly I could not bear to wake you. 
Be careful to keep out of the sun to-day 
as I think it is going to be very hot. 
“Yours lovingly, 
GEorr.” 
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She turns the note over and over, try- 
ing to make something else out of it— 
but no, that is all. Odd Geoffrey did not 
say anything to her last night. What 
business can he have with Mr. Jackson? 
She knows Mr. Jackson wants to purchase 
Geoff’s team of black horses—his one 
valuable possession and the pride of his 
heart. She knows, also, that Geoff refused 
to part with them even when he needed 
the money for some improvements on the 
farm. 

So she assures herself the horses have 
nothing to do with the business anyhow. 
It is fifteen miles to Mr. Jackson’s—that 
must be the reason for Geoff’s taking such 
an early start. She ponders over it all, 
and is at the same time possessed of a feel- 
ing of nervous dread. The latter she 
concludes is caused by too much brood- 
ing over her own little troubles, and she 
mentally resolves to forgive Marjorie 
Harrington this time but to never allow 
her to be so foolish again. 

During the morning she flies about the 
house, brightening everything up and mak- 
ing the rooms as gay as possible with the 
sweet June roses and the gaudy sun- 
flowers. 

Then, as the time for Geoffrey’s return 
approaches, she grows restless, and makes 
up her mind to go down to the pasture 
and talk to whichever of the black horses 
Geoff has not taken with him. Of course, 
he will ride horseback, she thinks, since 
he would not need the wagon. 

Reaching the pasture, she looks in vain 
for either Jack or Jill, for neither horse is 
to be seen. The large country wagon, 
their only vehicle, stands in its accus- 
tomed place. Why did Geoff take both 
horses ? 

Slowly she walks back to the house 
and, sitting down by the window, she 
ponders over it. From where she sits she 
can see the road, but though two, three, 
and then four o’clock comes she still sees 
no sign of Geoffrey. The nervous dread in- 
creases until she can endure it no longer. 

















Putting on her hat she starts up the 
road and resolves to walk on. until she 
meets her husband. The sun’s rays beat 
down upon her unmercifully and fall on 
the sandy road, making a white glare that 
nearly blinds her. The day is intolerably 
hot, and she idly wonders how hot it must 
get before it will cause death. 

Occasionally she sits down by the road- 
side to rest, but she is so nervous she can- 
not sit still for any length of time so goes 
on again. 

After walking about two miles and 
feeling nearly wild with apprehension and 
exhausted with the heat and her unac- 
customed walk, she is hailed by a man in 
a wagon. She recognizes a neighboring 
farmer. He asks her to ride and she 
gladly clambers to a seat in the high 
wagon. She tells him how it is that she 
is walking along that blistering road on 
such a hot day. The old farmer mops 
the perspiration from his hot face and 
drawls out, after the manner of some old 
farmers, that “it is a ’tarnal hot day.” 
Accordingly he drives very slowly—so 
slowly indeed that Marjorie, whose impa- 
tience is fast getting the better of her, 
wonders how long it will take to get to 
any place at all at this rate, and what has 
become of Geoffrey ? 

Apparently she listens to the man’s 
conversation, but her thoughts are else- 
where, and she intently watches the hot, 
sandy road that stretches out before them, 
hoping every instant to see Geoffrey’s fa- 
miliar figure appear in the distance. 

She tried to persuade herself that, find- 
ing it such a very hot day, Geoffrey had 
decided to wait at Mr. Jackson’s until the 
cool of the evening. But no, she knows 
better than that. Geoff would never 
cause her such worry and anxiety even if 
he had to pass through fire to prevent it. 

One by one, many of Geoffrey’s every- 
day, noble, loving acts pass before her 
and make her more nervous still. That 
serious, sad look she encountered in his 
eyes the evening before haunted her. Is 
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it possible, she thinks, he could have 
known she was foolish enough to grieve 
because she could not go home—could he 
have thought—but no, she was sure she 
appeared as cheerful as ever when Geoff 
came in. 

By this time they are nearly four miles 
from home and about a mile from the 
nearest town, when she espies a figure 
lying by the roadside. With a frightened 
ery she springs from the wagon before the 
drowsy horses have ceased to move, and 
is kneeling beside her husband. Geoffrey 
lies unconscious and a terrible fear lays 
hold of her heart with a grasp of iron. 

Lifting his head to her lap she shrieks 
aloud in her agony that he is dying—dead, 
perhaps. The kind old farmer gently 
lifts the helpless form of Geoffrey into the 
wagon and tells Marjorie to get in quickly, 
that Mr. Harrington has had a severe sun- 
stroke and that they must make haste to 
the nearest physician. 

Marjorie sits in the bottom of the 
wagon with her husband’s head in her lap 
and lays her hand on his burning fore- 
head and then tries vaguely to smooth 
away the color from the purple face. The 
man whips up his horses and in a short 
time Geoffrey is laid in bed in the doctor’s 
house. 

The good old doctor and his wife are 
old friends of Geoffrey’s, and they do every- 
thing in their power for him, and after a 
time have the satisfaction of seeing the 
purple flush fade from his face and the 
heavy lids unclose. “A close call,” the 
doctor told Geoffrey afterward. 

Marjorie, kneeling by the bed, her head 
on her husband’s breast breathed but one 
sentence, “I thank Thee, O God !” 

Geoffrey’s head is too confused for him 
to notice much of anything, and after 
vainly trying to locate his surroundings, 
he falls into a gentle slumber and the 
doctor says he will do now, so they darken, 
the room and leave Marjorie alone with 
him. 

For the first time Marjorie remembers 
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the horses, Jack and Jill, and for an in- 
stant her heart stands still. Can it be 
possible Geoffrey has sold them to get 
money enough for her to go home on? 
Then it becomes clear to her that Geoff— 
good, generous, loving Geoff—has parted 
with his one valuable possession that she 
might go away to her home and spend the 
summer in riotous enjoyment, while he— 
noble, single-hearted, simple Geoft—toiled 
on in the boiling sun, doing the work of 
man and beast, all for her unworthy 
self. 

Going to the chair where Geoff’s clothes 
hang, she puts her hand in the pocket and 
finds a roll of bills. In an instant she is 
out on the porch on her knees beside the 
white-haired old lady who sits so calmly 
knitting there. Before she knows it she 
has told her story with sobs and tears ; 
the dear old lady quiets and soothes her 
as none could but one who has passed 
through the trials and heartaches of im- 
petuous youth. 

She agrees with Marjorie that the best 
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plan will be to go straight to Mr. Jackson 
and tell him how it stands, return the 
money, and obtain the horses if he will 
agree to. 

Early the next morning the doctor 
takes Marjorie over to Mr. Jackson’s. 
That gentleman hesitated to part with 
the horses when he had wanted them so 
long, but Marjorie’s eloquent pleading 
eyes and quivering lips won her case and 
he consented to let them go. After telling 
him all about it, she adds, feverishly, 
“T do not want to go away,” and wonders 
if she ever did want to go and if she was 
ever foolish enough to cry because she 
could not. 

That evening, sitting on their little porch, 
Marjorie tells her husband the whole story 
from the first to the last, and ended by 
saying, “Dear, old Geoff, I am not 
worthy to touch you,” and for answer, 
he took her in his arms and held her 
close to his heart. And, so we leave 
them. 

M.S. A. 





ESTFUL MINDS. The man who is 
freest from care, who has a compe- 

tence and feels that he has, who makes 
both ends meet at the close of the year, 
whose ambitions are no greater than his 
ability to attain them, who is rich 
through being content with that which he 
has, may work long and hard, even 
through the heat of the day and into the 
cool of the night also, without fear of 
breaking down from overwork. The 
restful mind is one of the surest means 
of all for securing a restful body. But 
this is not likely to be the property of one 
who in his work takes such risks, in the 
hope of great and sudden gains, as to im- 
peril all that he has—of one who sends 
his ships upon unknown seas to run the 
risks of the winds and waves of specula- 
tion. The man who looks, day by day, 





if only for a few minutes, at a list of 
tumbling stocks of which he is the holder 
is much more likely to get tired and suffer 
with that malady called overwork than 
his neighbor who works ever so hard with 
brain and hand without embarking his 
capital or wages in uncertain ventures. 
Overwork is most frequently only another 
name for self-inflicted worry. 


THE tiniest daisy that smiles so sweetly 
at our feet owes its existence to the 
patient pushing upward of the small germ 
against all the obstacles of soil and stones ; 
and, were it conscious, it might tell a tale 
of daily difficulty and danger sturdily met 
and bravely overcome. So in humanity 
itself all that is finest and most beautiful 
is intertwined with difficulty. 














“DUT what will you do, Stephen?” 

The feeble eyes opened and looked 
upon the husband sitting near the bed, 
with such a sweet look of love and sym- 
pathy. 

“ Now, don’t worry one bit, Samanthy, 
for the Lord will take care of me,” 
answered the old man in trembling tones. 

“Yes, He’ll surely do it, but—I’m 
afraid home won’t be so pleasant with—” 

Her voice trembled, then ceased alto- 
gether. 

Her husband moved nearer and stroked 
the white hair back from the aged brow, 
but his voice was too choked to venture 
an answer. 

“You know,” the wife presently con- 
tinued, “that Janet’s ways aint your 
ways, since she’s moved to town, and her 
children aint the ones to be gentle to any 
old person, and Fred, he don’t do as he 
used to. But you’d better go to him, 
Stephen, after I’m gone, for I’d rather 
risk your happiness with his wife, even 
if she aint of your own blood, than— 
Janet.” 

“There, there, Samanthy! ’Pears ag 
if it’d break my heart to hear you talk of 
goin’. You may get well yet,” he added, 
encouragingly. 

“No, no, Stephen, you know I can’t. 
The doctor says so, and if the children 
come to-morrow, so I can make them 
promise to be good to you, I’ll die con- 
tent.” 

Then she added, after a moment, as the 
tears pushed themselves past the closed 
eyelids : 

“ Seems as if my bones wouldn’t lie con- 
tent, should you be unhappy.” 

The children did, indeed, come on the 
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morrow, but none too soon, for the feeble 
heart had almost run its race. 

The aged eyes opened in recognition, 
and the feeble lips whispered the wishes 
of the mother to the two children, who 
seemed willing to do all they could in ful- 
filling them. 

After the loving wife and mother was 
laid in her narrow bed, then came the 
time to consider what was to be done with 
the lonely father. 

“Oh! if I might stay here, even if 
alone!” he groaned to himself, as his eyes 
rested upon the vacant rocking-chair, the 
old familiar dishes, which had graced 
their first tea-table, the weather-beaten 
barn, and the many things too trifling to 
mention which go to make up “home.” 

But Janet and Fred seemed in a 
hurry to have the matter settled at once, 
so they might return to their homes in 
the city, three miles distant. 

“Now, father, choose which one you 
had rather live with,’ said Fred, in a 
business-like air, much the same as if he 
was trying to decide which pasture his 
cow would most relish. “Of course,” he 
added, ‘“there’s no use telling you you’re 
welcome, for you already know that.” 

“Of course,”’ echoed Janet. 

“ But who can best put up with an old 
man. You know better than I do,” the 
father returned, loth to make a choice, 
and hoping both would say they were 
able. 

“T’m sure I don’t know,” responded 
Fred. ‘“ You, Janet, could give him more 
room than I. We have but the one spare 
bed, while you have more, but he can have 
that if he wishes it, and welcome,” with a 
kindly nod at the already homesick father. 
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“ Very well, father, lock up the house 
and come on; we’ve just time to catch the 
train.” 

“ But can’t I take anything along? It 
seems a pity to let dust settle over the 
places where her hands have been.” 

“ What would you want to take along,” 
answered Janet, with an undisguised 
look of scorn at the old-fashioned furnish- 
ings. “ We've everything you need, you 
know,” she added, a little kinder, “ and in 
the latest style, too. No room for any- 
thing more as long as we don’t need it.” 

Tears came into the aged eyes as they 
looked around the sunny sitting-room, 
with its rag carpet, muslin curtains, broad 
fireplace, and the old-fashioned bureau at 
one end. 

“T’d sell out as soon as I could,” said 
Fred, thinking the place but a burden on 
so aged a person. “ You can always have 
a home with us, you know.” 

“Yes, but she’s lived and died here. 
We lived here right after we was married, 
you know, and you both were born here,” 
he replied. “Law! it’s wonderful how 
everything windsitself around one’s heart. 
Every nook and cranny I love,” he added, 
dashing the tears from his eyes. 

“* But come, father, and I'll drive you 
out here again some day,” said Janet 
hurriedly. “It’s only three miles, you 
know.” 

He stood with his hand upon the back 
of his easy-chair, as it stood in the chim- 
ney corner, while the rocker, its mate, 
hugged the wall near by it. He started 
up, stopped again, then brushing his arm 
across his eyes, said meekly : 

“Yes, I'll go. You’ve my satchel, 
Fred?” 

“ Yes—all right.” 

“T’ll send Bridget out some day to 
sweep and dust,” said Janet, as she noticed 
the fast-falling tears, “so you won’t worry 
over it. And if I was you, I’d put the 
things up forsale and rent the house, if noth- 
ing more. It will be better than to worry 
over everything getting mouse-eaten.” 
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The old man made no reply as he 
moved stumblingly down the shady walk, 
striving, through his tears, to get a last 
look at the climbing rose and pansy-bed 
(her pets), and feeling at every step that 
rude clods of earth were filling up an- 
other freshly-made grave in which were 
buried his happy home life, his quiet 
evenings in the sitting-room, his light task 
of watering and weeding the pansy-bed, 
and in fact all his home life if not all his 
happiness and joy. 

His tears fell thick and fast as the out- 
lines of the long-loved home faded away 
in the distance, while he strove to hide 
his tears by pretending to have fallen 
asleep as he leaned on the sill of the car- 
window. 

And neither Fred nor Janet seemed 
to understand what the patient, loving 
heart was enduring. 

Janet’s husband, William, met them 
at the depot in a handsome carriage, and 
carried them to Janet’s new home. 

The father had never been there before, 
as his wife’s illness prevented it, and they 
had but just got settled a week previously. 
Who can portray the old man’s loneli- 
ness as he found himself in the spacious 
parlors of his daughter’shome. His eyes 
looked in vain for one familiar object 
which he had been accustomed to see. 

“ Everything is nice,” he said to him- 
self, “an’ just what Janet likes; but, 
O Samanthy! it aint home for a fact.” 

He pushed the heavy curtains aside 
and looked out into the busy street. 
Everywhere were moving objects going 
hither and thither, back and forth, and 
seemingly never getting tired. 

But his aged eyes soon grew weary of 
the restless scene outside, and he mechan- 
ically moved to a chair to sit down. 

Even then he hardly dared to do s0, 
for little bags of something were hanging 
at the corners, while any amount of rib- 
bons and tidies graced their backs. 

He slid into one of these (to him unin- 
viting) chairs, then looked around to see 

















what he had hit that filled the air with 
perfume. He put on his spectacles, and 
after a fruitless search leaned back 
wearily, with closed eyes. Everything 
was so new and strange it worried him. 
Even the chair with its stiff, new back 
seemed trying to push him away. 

Again he was training the rose-bush 
with its scarlet blossoms over the south 
window of the old home, while his wife 
stood at his side, helping and directing. 
The south wind blew her half-curly hair 
over her eyes and he playfully plucked a 
rose and fastened it at her throat, while 
she said, “ Pshaw ! Stephen, you act like a 
boy.” 

He was just fastening the last stray 
branch high above the window when 
“Here’s grandpa,” brought him back to 
his present surroundings as Janet’s chil- 
dren home from school rushed in to kiss 
grandpa. 

At first their coming was a relief, for it 
kept his thought from wandering to the 
lonely home, but he was so unaccustomed 
to noise and so weary from his day’s trials 
and griefs that the children’s play soon 
grew very troublesome. And as his wife 
had said, after the first greeting was over, 
the children were not overthoughtful for 
the comfort of others. 

How wearily the days passed! The 
very thought that he was doing nothing 
worried him, and a half-formed decision 
arose in his mind that all the children 
believed him a good-for-nothing, or else 
they would trust him with at least a small 
portion of their work. 

One day he undertook to while away 
the part of the day at William’s place of 
business. But after standing around till 
his strength was severly taxed, waiting, 
vainly, until William would find time to 
take a little notice of him, with drooping 
head and aching heart he returned to 
Janet’s home. 

He could not, even in thought, call it 
home. Home was where he and Sa- 
manthy had lived in quietness and modesty. 
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Janet did not find time to make her 
father happy, no more than to train her 
children. There was the round of calls, 
with grand dinners occasionally, when she 
would just as soon the undignified old 
man would not make his appearance. 

By half-coaxing and half-commanding 
she had made him don a suit of clothes in 
keeping with her elegant home, and could 
then see no reason why he was not happy 
and content. 

She wanted to make him happy, if she 
had taken time to consider the fact. She 
did not let him work, thinking he was too 
old, a fact which proved to the old man, 
more than ever, his utter uselessness to 
every one. 

No one had needed him but Samanthy, 
and how he longed to share the same 
rest ! ; 

So the days passed by, each one, seem- 
ingly, growing longer, while the old man 
grew more homesick and discouraged. 

The promised drive to the old home had 
never come to pass, probably forgotten by 
Janet as soon as uttered. 

But not tohim. He even ventured to 
propose taking the train out one day, but 
both William and Janet thought it not 
expedient, and promised to go with himas 
soon as they could. 

I do not know how long matters would 
have run on in this way, had not Hetty, 
Fred’s wife (as she was taking her first 
drive out, after a severe illness, with her 
precious little burden in her arms), seen 
him at Janet’s door, and noted the marked 
change on his face. 

Owing to her serious illness, the father 
had not, as yet, visited them, although 
both she and Fred had often planned it. 
She caused her carriage to come to a 
standstill, and motioned to him to come 
down to the walk to see her. Although 
weak, she bent over and kissed the pale 
cheek, asking in the same breath how he 
prospered, in such a kindly tone that the 
tears filled the dim eyes instantly. 

“ Why, father, what’s the matter ?” she 
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asked, sympathetically, “ come and take a 
ride. John, jump out and help him. 
See,” she added, as the father settled back 
at her side, “see your little grandchild. 
If it hadn’t been for that I would have 
been to see you before. Now, tell me 
what’s the matter,” and she placed one 
hand lovingly on the wrinkled one. 

He only shook his head. 

“Ts it mother, or—the old home, you 
want?” she kindly asked. 

“ Both, both!” he cried impetuously. 

“ Haven’t you been there?, Fred said 
Janet was going to take you out as soon 
as you wanted to go.” 

“ Yes, she said so, an’ has said so since, 
but—” 

“You want to go when you want to, 
and not wait,” Hetty sympathetically 
finished. “ And you shall go, to-morrow, 
if I am able. Poor father, Fred didn’t 
know—” but the old man’s grief choked 
her voice so she could say no more. 

“You see,” he presently said, “ Janet 
means well enough, but law! she aint 
time todo muth. She can’t see why I 
aint happy when I have enough to eat 
and wear. I suppose I ought to be, I am 
ongrateful, as shetold me once when I 
told her I’d exchange everythin’ for my 
old home. But jest think, Hetty, there’s 
them things,” he added, confidentially, 
“that Samanthy an’ me has had since we 
was married, an’ they want me to sell 
’em, but I can’t, 1 can’t. I'd rather die 
first, I'd rather everything to go, piece 
by piece, than to think strange hands 
would handle ’em. An’ I know dust 
covers the bureau an’ bed an’ everythin’ 
for I couldn’t let Bridget go out an’ clean 
with her curious eyes a-peepin’ every- 
where. . 

“T dreamed last night,” he continued, 
thoughtfully, ‘that I sat in my chair, an’ 
Samanthy in hern, an’ the western sun 
streamed in through the window on the 
rug at her feet. An’ the tea-kettle sung 
on the stove, an’ then she placed two 
plates, an’ two cups an’ saucers on the 
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table an’ said, ‘come, Stephen, an’ have 
acup of tea.’ I thought we had nothin’ but 
bread an’ butter, an’ tea, but it tasted just 
like Samanthy’s used to. An’ I thought 
I had told her what grand dinners Janet 
had, with her servants to wait on one, an’ 
how nice it was to hear the tea-kettle sing 
again, for I hadn’t heard it since I left the 
old home, an’ she said, ‘ We’re too old to 
give up our way of livin’ for hers, 
Stephen,’ an’ then I woke up.” 

“ Poor father!” Hetty said. 

“ You see,”’ he went on, “ it’s like takin’ 
up a shrub in midsummer. After its 
roots have taken kindly to its home soil, 
it’s hard to make it grow anywhere else. 
But there’s no use a-talkin’ about it. I 
expect somethin’ must be done with them 
things, but I wish I might die first.” 

“Never mind, now, father. Come 
home and stay awhile with us; it will do 
you good. Ido not go away much, home 
is so much pleasanter,” she added, as they 
stopped to tell Janet. 

After Hetty had retired that night, she 
could not sleep. She pitied the poor, 
lonely, old man from the bottom of her 
heart, and tried to invent some way to re- 
lieve him. If she could only place him 
in his favorite chair in his old home! 
Then she thought how he would enjoy it 
if he could again live there until he died. 
The unbidden thought then arose, was it 
not their duty to make it possible? Then, 
even if Fred could do it, could she? She 
thought of the out-of-the-way place, the 
old house with its low ceilings, the 
small paned windows, the unpainted out- 
side, and the poor out-houses. Would 
her wealthy friends visit her there? Her 
pride or vanity seemed to rise above it, 
but the happiness of Fred’s father— 
was it not worth the sacrifice ? Would not 
God bless them, if they cared for His child? 
It was in the wee small hours before her 
eyes closed with the determination that, 
if Fred was willing, they would quit their 
city home for the home of the father. 
Fred, at first, thought it impossible, 

















but Hetty, once determined, was ready to 
meet each objection. She was a true 
woman and Fred understood her, so the 
double decision was soon made. 

How can I describe the genuine glad- 
ness of the old man when they told him 
of their intention. He was really so 
overjoyed that he was too weak to stand 
aright, as he said, over and over : 

“Tt’s next to seein’ Samanthy herself to 
live again where she lived. It don’t seem 
true !” 

Janet pronounced Fred and Hetty 
foolish and sentimental, but they were 
happier in their sacrifice than she with 
all her riches. 

I will not say Hetty made the change 
without twinges of homesickness. Respect- 
ing her own desires, she had far rather re- 
mained in their own house. But the 
father was so exultant over the change she 
was ashamed at every thought of herself. 

Hetty and her father stayed with Ja- 
net till all was in readiness, when they 
rode out together. 

As soon as the old man came in sight 
of the old home, tears bathed his cheeks 
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for very joy. After he got there he went 
the rounds, looking into every corner and 
out-of-the-way place, feasting, the while, 
on the old familiar sights and sounds, 
patting lovingly the rose-bush and purple 
pansies, and acting much like a school- 
boy just out from school. 

“T never saw any place quite so pleas- 
ant as this sittin’-room, anyway,” he 
chuckled that evening, as he leaned 
back in his own chair, “ an’ I can almost 
think I can hear her in the kitchen, an’ 
the tea-kettle sings just as it did in my 
dreams. An’ it’s so quiet outside, an’ the 
grass is so green, an’ just see them hills! 
aint they far prettier than blocks of dumb 
houses? It just seems next to Heaven to 
live here, now, don’t it, Hetty ?” 

And she and Fred both answered, 
“ There’s no place like home.” 

And he fervently added: “God bless 
you children for your sacrifice. May 
He bless you an hundred-fold.” 

And Fred and Hetty both thought 
that benediction worth all the city homes 
in the world. 
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OOD FOR EVIL. Cato said that 
wise men have more to learn of fools 

than fools of wise men. Probably he 
meant that, being wise, they would learn 
more. Everywhere the wise man is the 
apt learner; and the lesson of avoidance 
is one which wisdom will ever glean from 
the exhibition of folly. While the ex- 
amples of good and great men are power- 
ful in winning us to love and to imitate 
their excellencies, those of an opposite 
description may exercise a warning and 
restraining effect. The cruelty which ex- 
cites horror and indignation may lead us 
to cultivate kindness and compassion. The 
selfishness which appearsin such repellant 
features may cause us to dread and shun 
it. The fretful and peevish temper, so 


disagreeable to witness, may stimulate us 
to be cheerful and patient. The sight of 
dishonesty with its lamentable results 
may be the turning-point in the career of 
one just beginning to swerve from strict 
rectitude. Certain it is that we may, if 
we will, in some of these ways, reap har- 
vests of good from the evil that is all 
around us. 

A BLEssING beyond wealth, beyond 
beauty, or even beyond talent, is that 
cheerful temperament which can rejoice 
in the sunshine yet be merry in the shade 
—which can delight in the singing of the 
birds in spring, yet solace itself with the 
heart’s own music when winter is at 
hand. 


















HE sun rose with an ugly glare that 

morning, and the parched patches 
of bunch-grass seemed to become dryer 
and dustier in appearance than ever be- 
fore. The heat was almost intolerable, 
and, to make matters worse, a hot wind 
came sweeping up, and Ruby Rane felt 
that if life wasa joy perpetual she would 
need a spy-glass to make it out. 

Herding may have charms of its own, 
but usually the biggest charm in regard 
to such a life is the novel written about it. 

To poor, little Ruby, watching that herd 
of two thousand sheep as they nibbled the 
scant, low grass under that boiling sun, 
the life and all pertaining to it was un- 
pleasant, the only thing in its favor to 
her was that she relieved the poor old 
father, and her pleasure came from the 
sense of duty faithfully performed. 

She wore a plain calico dress, coarse 
shoes, and a big straw hat, the latter com- 
pletely covered by a large, square piece 
of mosquito netting, which was tied by 
the four corners about her neck, thus 
effectually warding off the tormenting mos- 
quitoes that from ten o’clock in the morning 
until far into the night in the summer- 
time, buzzed everywhere in that vast 
Platte Valley. 

But the face half-hidden by the funny 
veil was one of the sweetest and brightest 
imaginable ; it could hardly be called fair, 
for the never-ceasing Nebraska breezes 
had fanned the rounded cheeks until they 
were exceedingly brown. 

Ruby was not troubling herself about 
her complexion, it was the least thing 
likely to trouble her. She was thinking, 
as she dismounted from her lazy pony to 
enable him to pick a few mouthfuls of 
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grass, of. the troubles that had crowded 
thick and fast upon them. 

“T don’t see what ever we are to do, 
mother’s doctor bill and funeral expenses 
still unpaid, and the mortgage on the 
sheep is about all they are worth, and the 
ranch and land won’t pay without stock. 
O dear! if I only could do something to 
make a little money and help dad—if I 
only could!” 

It was the old wish that thousands of 
helpless women have wished over and 
over; but Ruby did not consider herself 
a helpless woman by any means, and if 
any one had so called her in the presence 
of dad, the time it would have taken to 
send his cane at the offender’s head would 
have been short, very ! 

Dad was something of an invalid and a 
cripple, rendered go by a kick from a pony 
when Ruby was fifteen—she was seventeen 
now—so he went hobbling about on his 
cane and did the housework the best he 
could, while Ruby took his place in the 
saddle—and of a truth in his own saddle— 
to which.she could stick equal to a young 
Indian. 

But at last matters had culminated, and 
the outlook was most discouraging, even 
to hopeful Ruby. Her mother’s long 
illness followed by her death, the de- 
crease in the price of wool, the loss of 
many of the young lambs, and the big 
mortgage on land and sheep, hung over 
her head like a suspended sword. 

“T will raise that money, dad can’t, and 
there’s only me to fight his battles, poor, 
old dad! But how, that’s the question?” 

Even as she bent her head and drew 
down her pretty brows in a brown study, 
over toward the South Bluffs a small 























cioud of dust arose, the black prairie- 
dust resembling a mixture of ashes and 
soot, and in the midst of that dust came 
the possibility of Ruby’s much-needed 
gold. 

She heard the .pound, pound of the 
horse’s galloping feet and glanced up, with- 
in less than a quarter of a mile of herself 
and herd, along the old California Trail, 
almost obscure, a rider rapidly drew near. 

Ruby at the first glance felt quite sure 
it was none of the cowboys, first, because 
the horse he rode was a magnificent 
creature—a very uncommon one in their 
new country, where ponies and broncos 
were the usual order—second, the man him- 
self was as unusual in appearance as his 
horse. 

Long of limb, but shapely, and he sat 
his horse with an easy grace ; his dress was 
suitable, but of the best of material. The 
wide-brimmed sombrero was worn in some- 
thing of a rakish manner and half shaded 
his handsome but somewhat haughty 
countenance, and he was young, not more 
than twenty-five. Ruby noted all these 
as he drew rein at her side, and in a 
drawling voice, with a slight bow, inquired 
the distance to the next town. 

Ruby felt instinctively that before her 
was a man of the world, and it might be 
not a very good one at that, but she never 
knew what fear was and answered coolly : 

“ Fifteen miles to Buffalo Bluffs, if you 
are going there.” 

“Tm not atall particular just where I 
go. Iam seeing the country. Anything 
famous herabout ?” with a smile of evi- 
dent amusement. 

“T don’t know,” said Ruby, imitating 
his drawl slightly, “ there’s a prairie dog- 
town over there, and out yonder are the 
bluffs, just across the Platte.” 

“Can the river be forded safely ?” 

His voice was lower, lazier than before, 
but something, perhaps an undertone of 
eagerness, struck Ruby strangely, and 
like a flash there came to her the rumor 
she had heard the night before from a 
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passing neighbor. The story of a fright- 
ful robbery and murder, a recent one by 
an old hand, on whose head there was a 
price of a thousand dollars offered—liv- 
ing or dead. 

He did not notice her pause or the 
sudden flash of her eye; the ugly, green 
mosquito netting almost concealed her 
face—and he was gazing across the wide 
treacherous stream, seeing that only. 

“There is a ford, attempted by those 
who know the river well; some go over, 
some are lost, but the larger number 
reach the other side in safety ; it is very 
seldom undertaken, I would advise you 
to go on to Buffalo Bluffs, where there is 
a bridge.” 

“ But that would be such a waste ot 
time,” he answered, carelessly, “and I 
particularly wish to reach the Republican _ 
River to-night. Can you not show me 
the ford ?” 

Ruby glanced at her quiet sheep, sprang 
on her pony’s back, ordered her dog to 
attend to the herd, and started out by the 
stranger’s side in the direction of the near 
river. 

As she rode along a wild scheme was 
forming in her brain, though her heart 
rebelled. 

“He must be the man, the description 
tallies perfectly. Oh! if I only could 
capture him and not hurt him, but I can- 
not, there is only one way—the way is of 
his own seeking.” 

“There is the place. Give me your 
note-book ; let me draw a line in the di- 
rection in which you are to go. I could 
lead you myself at a great risk, but I do 
not choose to risk my life so foolishly, 
there is a somebody who could not spare 
me.” 

“A lover?” laughed her companion. 

Ruby blushed but answered unhesitat- 
ingly: 

“There’s a possible lover, but I did not 
mean him. I meant poor old daddy, 
whose ‘cowboy’ I am.” 

“Happy daddy! and happier pussible 
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lover! And now, before we say good- 
bye, perhaps forever, won’t you let me see 
your face?” . 

For answer Ruby removed the obscur- 
ing veil. 


He looked long and earnestly at her 
pale face and wondered why it seemed 
sad. 

“You're a lovely littlegypsy. Id give 
a cool hundred to see you taken East and 
made a fine lady of—and you are brave, 
also.” 

“Brave!” cried Ruby; “oh! I’m the 
biggest coward out. Don’t go!” 

“But I must,” he answered, gently. 
“Thanks for your kindness.” 

“Wait,” panted Ruby; “you must go 
exactly as I have shown, diverging the 
slightest and you strike great beds of 
quick-sand. I have no boat and you 
would drown as well as your horse before 
help could reach you.” 

“T understand. I never lose my head 
above water, so farewell, my pretty West- 
ern herder.” 

His horse slipped down the steep bank, 
with a big splash, and they were off, Ruby 
watching them, with a look of horror 
deepening on her face. 

“He wouldgo. Ionly showed him the 
way—and perhaps he but escapes the 
hangman; he’ll never reach the other 
side, I fear.” 

The wide river—almost two miles across, 
shallow and turbid—went rolling past, 
its muddy waves slushing against the soft 
earthen sides of its shelving banks dis- 
mally. 

On, on, went horse and rider, cautiously. 
He had almost passed beyond sound of 
her voice when he began making a detour 
in his path of uncertain landmarks. 

“Stop!” shrieked Ruby, “to your right. 
O my God! he cannothear me! I have 
sent him to his doom! What is money 
compared to human life? Stop! Stop!” 

He hears, turns his head around and 
just then his horse stumbles, goes down, 
plunging, striking out frantically. 
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“Fling yourself off and swim back,” 
screams Ruby, “it is all yéu can do— 
swim! swim! Let the horse alone.” 

He hears, takes in the frightful danger 
at once, and is soon in the water swimming 
for dear life against the muddy waves. 
He can touch his feet to the uncertain 
bottom at times, and keeps on, on, until, 
panting and almost exhausted, he feels 
that he can go no farther. 

But as he is about to give up he hears 
a clear voice at his side, feels Ruby’s hand 
grasp his arm. 

“It is only a short distance, don’t give 
up. On, Topsy, on to the shore.” 

The little pony she permits to take its 
own way, and, clinging to him as best she 
can, they are at last on safe footing. 

“There, we are out of danger, and yon- 
der is your horse a short distance below. 
Its own instincts saved it, but had you 
gone a little farther neither of you could 
have escaped.” 

After a few minutes’ rest he gazes up in 
her face with smiling eyes, saying : 

“You told me not to undertake it ; you 
were not to blame.” 

“But I helped you to think you could 
cross. Oh! what would be a thousand 
dollars if you had lost your life through 
my agency?” with unguarded ardor. 

At the words, “a thousand dollars,” he 
leaped to his feet, and, seizing the rein of 
his horse’s bridle, vaulted into his saddle, 
then, pausing an instant at her side, he 
laid his hand heavily upon her own. 

“Did you have murder in your heart, 
you innocent appearing child? What 
would you do with a thousand dollars if 
it was yours?” 

“Pay off dad’s mortgages,” said Ruby, 
startled and tearful. 

“Good. Too bad to disappoint you,” 
and with these words, his limp curls stick- 
ing about his white brow, he raised his 
hat and with a mocking smile about his 
lips, galloped swiftly away, taking a 
northerly direction. 

“ He wanted to go to the Republican 




















River bad,” scornfully. “I'd better not 
tell dad, he’d only think me weak and 
childish, and never forget the thousand 
dollars I might have secured. But I 
couldn’t see the poor fellow die; such 
things are not in my line of business. I 
know ove thing, my guess was correct ; 
he is the man.” 

The evening of the following day, tired 
and hungry, as Ruby sat down to her 
father’s supper of baked beans, butter, and 
biscuits—and prime biscuits they were, 
for Ruby had carefully instructed him 
in the compounding of them—he greeted 
her with: 

“Your beau, Jo Lighthouse, captured 
that villain and horse-thief, and they 
say has fairly won the price offered for 
him.” 

“O dad!” 

“ Yes, aint that good news? Wish it 
had been me. You see, he found the chap 
somer’s down toward the Republican 
River, and when he was surrounded by 
Jo and his friends he just shot at one or 
two, not very good aim, as all the harm 
done was a bullet in Lee Heigton’s 
shoulder, and then shot himself dead. 
Best thing he ever done in his life, and 
safest and least trouble.” 

“O dad!” 

The last ended in a little piteous ery, 
and Ruby, leaving untasted the meal so 
nicely prepared by her poor old father, 
fled into her own little room, and falling 
prostrate upon the bed burst into a per- 
fect storm of tears and sobs. 

“ He’s dead, so handsome, so bright, so. 
different from other folks,dead! I ought 
to be ashamed to feel so, but nobody ever 
talked to me like that. I don’t believe 
he was altogether bad.” Aloud, “ no, no, 
daddy, I don’t want any supper after 
such news.” 

A week later, when Ruby came home 
on another evening, the old man had still 
more astonishing news. 

“Seems to me you must be about the 
luckiest girl I ever heard tell of. Lawyer 
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Sampson, from Buffalo Bluffs, was down 
to-day, and he says there’s three thousand 
dollars in the bank in your name; and 
here’s a letter he brought from the post- 
office. I can’t make out where it’s from, 
the mark’s so blurred.” 

Tremblingly Ruby opened it and there 
fell in her lap a note which read : 


“Since you wanted a thousand dollars 
so much, can you not make better use of 
three? Save a portion for a few years at 
a good school. 

“ Your admiring and half-drowned 

“ FRIEND.” 


That was all, and the mystery was 
deeper than ever, but dad was jubilant. 

“Let the mortgage be closed, who 
cares? The money is your own from 
somer’s, use it; dad won’t cost much to 
keep, and your mother was educated, she 
wanted you to go to a good school. We'll 
go back to old Massachusetts.” 

“T couldn’t touch the money,” gasped 
Ruby. “I wouldn’t dare.” 

“Nonsense! some rich unknown rela- 
tion’s remembered you in his will.” 

“He has been dead a week,” thought 
Ruby, “but surely this money came 
through him—and how could it be? I 
cannot understand.” 


Four years later they came back to the 
old Western home once more. Dad was 
homesick for a peep at the prairies. He 
said the little fields of the East—mere gar- 
den patches—quite smothered him by their 
smallness. 

“We're able to afford it, you know, dar- 
ling, for your education did not cost much, 
since you would help teach. The mortgages 
that you cleared on the land was the best 
investment of all; it’s doubled its value 
twice over, but who ever supposed a town 
would start at one end of it ?” 

Ruby gazed sadly about her. The old 
sod house, once home, had caved in, the 
corral was torn down, all in their imme- 
diate vicinity was desolation, but the sur- 
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rounding lands and the new town were in 
flourishing condition. 

“T think we'll rebuild,” she said, “a 
good substantial house and come home to 
stay. I don’t wish to herd any more, but 
I know, daddy, where your heart has been 
all this time.” 

“Not very far from you,” he answered. 
“Tl look around a bit,” and so saying 
he limped away, while Ruby seated her- 
self on an old cottonwood stump that once 
had been a tree of good size in front of 
their kitchen door. 

On her left lay the big bluffs, and be- 
tween them and herself rolled the wide 
muddy Platte. 

“Tt was over there he attempted to 
cross. Will the mystery never be cleared 
up?” she said, unconsciously, aloud. 

“ What mystery, Miss Rane ?” 

She sprang to her feet and came near 
fainting, for there, not three feet from 
her side, smiling, speaking in his lazy 
drawl, was the man she had supposed long 
since dead, the one, living or dead, never 
forgotten. 

She could not speak, but he drew 
nearer and clasped her hand in both 
his own. 

Her color had come back toher face, 
and he saw that his old prophecy in regard 
to her beauty had been more than ful- 
filled. 

“ TI didn’t shoot myself, oh! no, it was 
another fellow; but I was a distant 
cousin of his, and did wish to help him to 
escape—blood is thick, you know ; he was 
a bad man and it was agood thing I did 
not ford the river that day. You have 
blossomed out as I predicted and I have 
come back for my interest,” smiling as 
he gazed fondly down in her now blush- 
ing face. 
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“ You can have it, and the principal, 
and my life-long thanks as well.” 

“ But will that settle it all up square? 
You’re a business woman and can under- 
stand. No—I’m only joking. I came 
back here, following you—and of a truth 
I have grown in the habit of keeping you 
in view the best I could—myself unseen ; 
I know all about those school-days ; I 
heard your valedictory and you don’t 
know how proud I wasof you. But to- 
day I sought you on the old ground, 
wholly and solely to ask you to be my 
wife. I will prove myself to be altogether 
different from what you have thought me. 
My name is Charles Lancaster, and I am 
a rich man. You can live where you 
choose, if you will only try to love me.” 

“T won’t have to try very hard, for 
I’m afraid I have loved you ever since I 
sent you to your doom, and then, woman- 
like, dragged you back. I never 
realized what it was, but I fancy I 
know now.” 

“You look more like your old self now 
with that sweet color—and, by the way, 
what have you done with the big veil and 
the tan ?” 

“They'll probably return if we live in 
Nebraska, and it is father’s wish.” 

“ Of all queer things,” said the old man, 
when all had been explained, “a woman’s 
heart leads off; and it strikes me he gets 
interest, principal, and Ruby, which cer- 
tainly ought to prove satisfactory to him. 
And if there is a corner in the big ranch 
for dad, he’ll be more than happy.” 

It is needless to say there was every- 
thing for dad that money and love could 
obtain ; for their mysterious benefactor 
was one of the noblest of men, and only 
Ruby’s foolish little heart had ever imag- 


ined him otherwise. 
ABBIE C. M’KEEVER. 





HERISH your heart’s best affections. 
Indulge in the warm emotions of filial, 
parental, fraternal love. Think it not a 





weakness. Love everything and every- 
body that is lovely. You cannot make 
the cords of love too strong. 





























THE PARIS EXPOSITION. 


= is again Paris, the gay, glad 

city of old. High and low, rich 
and poor, are, for once, of one mind. 
Merriment, joy, feasting, succeed in a 
giddy whirl. “Paris,” says Le Petit 
Journal, “is moving in tempo di valse.” 

No more politics. Who cares for M. 
Ferry or General Boulanger? Hurrah! 
for the Eiffel Tower! Which edifice is, 
indeed, the present point of interest for 
the whole world. Even the Chinese, who 
are not easy to astonish, gaze with awe 
and admiration at “ the big pagoda.” 

Well may they gaze; this wonder of 
the universe, when crowded to its utmost, 
will contain no less than ten thousand 
people. The first platform accommodates 
six thousand; the second, one thousand 
five hundred, and the top gallery, five 
hundred. Counting those ascending in 
the stairways and elevators, and the men 
employed about the structure, at two 
thousand, brings up the total to ten thou- 
sand. On the first landing are four 
restaurants, and altogether there are 
twelve little shops or counters for the 
sale of photographs, guides, cigars, etc. 
On the second platform there is a printing 
office for a special edition of Le Figaro, 
and a register for names. 

“Meet me under the Tour Eiffel!” is 
the general cry for a rendezvous. This 
came near being spoiled by a wretched 
scullery-boy who slyly bored a hole in the 
floor of his kitchen, fifty-five metres above 
ground, to pour down all the greasy water 
and refuse of his kettles and pans—a 
labor-saving idea. Detected in the act, 
he has been condemned to pay for all the 
ruined hats, damaged umbrellas, wrecked 
gowns, and bespattered coats, so, unless he 
meets with unmerited mercy, he will have 
a long account to settle. 

One day, not long ago, we joined the 
long queue of the curious and ascended. 
We were disappointed. It is not at all 


frightful, no new sensation so far as the 
elevator goes, for the windows of the 
double-storied “lift” being clouded, it is 
not even as exciting as the railway up the 





Righi, where possibilities of falling out or 
upsetting lend a charm to the motion. 
Here, nothing but a gentle shaking, an 
odor as of tar, and a sound of creaking 
ropes that recall shipboard. So, from the 
first landing after walking around and 
enjoying the wide, clear view, we valiantly 
—TI should say rashly—decide to try the 
spiral stairway to the second platform. 
Woe are we! once started there is no re- 
turning. That is against the rule. You 
may find yourself dying from fright, 
n’importe, on you must go, as there are 
stairs for people to go up and others for 
them to come down. After going many 
times round and round on a shaking little 
iron spiral two feet or very little wider, 
and very steep, Agatha says, positively, 
that she has had enough of it, and really 
must go back, and be pretty quick about 
it, too. I agree with rapture. We turn, 
but are met by a line of ascending men 
who greet us with assurances that it is not 
permissible to go down, and insist firmly 
that we must proceed. They warn us 
that we may only be sent back from the 
foot of the stairs, and it will save fatigue 
to goon. We yield, and so march up, 
up, up to the weary top, wrathfull 

thinking unpleasant things about M. 
Eiffel for not making his little stairs wide 
enough to allow people to change their 
minds. In desperation I look up to see 
how much further it is to the top, and am 
seized with a dizziness that makes me 
long to sit down and remain where I am 
indefinitely. But the multitude behind 
push us on, and on we have to go. Be 
advised, dear reader of ArTHUR’s, and 
avoid the stairway of the Tour Eiffel ; the 
elevator is a joy; but the stairway—oh ! 
At last we arrive, very warm and pink, 
and out of breath, still possessed by the 
delusion that we are on the main-mast of 
a ship, and if we don’t mind our steps we 
shall fall into the sea. I admit, for my 
part, that I have no passion for great 
heights and vast views, although I am 
continually going up slim light-houses and 


dizzy spires and lofty mountains, and have 
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spent a good part of my life crawling 
around narrow precipices and skirting 
vertiginous cliffs. I suppose it is fate, 


“ Quelque diable aussi me poussant.” 


as La Fontaine’s fable hath it; and I 
shall continue to do it. But really I can- 
not see any advantage in the view from 
the second platform over the first, nor from 
the top of the Eiffel Tower, for that matter. 
A mile or two more or less does not make 
much difference. The elevator reaches 
the top—from the base—in seven minutes ; 
the platforms are all so broad and well 
protected by solid wooden balustrades that 
there is little or no feeling of sick terror 
such as one feels on the Baltimore monu- 
ment, for example, or even on top of some 
light-houses. Altogether it is a wonderful 
thing this tower ; but I like it best from 
below, especially on the gala nights, when 
it rivals the luminous fountains with the 
splendor of its red fires. 

The History of Habitation lies to right 
and left of the Tour Eiffel, and is sup. 
plemented in the Arts Liberaux by figures 
in wax, illustrating the History of Labor. 
Life-sized figures are shown at work, from 
the prehistoric period of rough stone to 
the modern intricacies of Gobelin tapestry. 
The other day an old lady, so says one of 
the Paris journals, after staring for a 
time at our prehistoric ancestors, sighed 
out her satisfaction at finding them much 
like the rest of us. 

“They were very ugly, frightful!” she 
exclaimed, “ but, after all, it is a comfort 
to see that they were not apes !” 

On Thursday a professor from one of 
the Scientific Schools conducts parties 
through this department, and gives them 
the benefit of his learned explanations. 
An admirable idea. 

The palace of the Argentine Republic 
is perhaps the most beautiful building on 
the grounds at the Champ de Mars. It 
is one glittering mass of incrusted gold 
and flashing crystals, with color upon 
color like the fairy dreams of childhood. 

From the marvelous exterior we had: 
fancied the inside in keeping, and were 
deeply disappointed not to find marble 
floors and tinkling fountains, palms, silken 


hangings, and a “Pearl of the Palace” 
within, instead of all sorts of much more 
useful but prosaic productions from that 
Land of Sun. 
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Not far from this is the Palais des En- 
fants, where all the fairies, bad and good, 
come to life, with great stress laid upon 
Ogres and immense prominence given to 
Blue Beard ; there is a little theatre, too, 
and pretty things toeat and drink with ; 
near by a mimic sea—probably enchanted 
—for the little ships rock and rock, are 
bound for any place you please, but never 
get there. 

The pictures in the Palais des Beaux 
Arts have kept us lingering among them 
day after day, and still we go back to see 
them again, and more of them. The 
paintings fromr the States have been most 
highly commended in the critiques, but 
the notices are usually headed by the re- 
mark that American painting has no 
particular character, reflecting as it does 
the schools of France, Dusseldorf, and 
Munich. 

Of the amazing street of Cairo, I can 
say but little for fear of saying too much. 
The donkies! and their quarrelsome 
drivers! and, oh! the color, and the noise, 
and the shape, and the fascination of all 
things Oriental. It is too delightful. 
Come and see it. 

When tired of the Champ de Mars— 
which I promise you will not be soon— 
there is a little “open-car ” railway to the 
Exsplande des Invalides, A very wobbly, 
rock-a-bye little railway it is, with notices 
put up all over it and along its route, 
warning you in every known tongue not 
to put out your head, arms, or legs, and if 
you mind this injunction and hold on 
very firmly you don’t fall out. When you 
reach the Esplande you wonder why you 
stayed so long on the Champ de Mars; 
for if anything this is more delightful. 
Arabs stalk majestically around in their 
white burnous, and permit you to inspect 
theirtents. Chinamen with noshoes and 
a great deal of hat fly by bearing pas- 
sengers in their pousses-pousses, and laugh- 
ing asif it were rather good fun, not hard 
work at all, oh! no. The East Indians, 
Chinamen, and Africans of the French 
possessions are grouped over here, and may 
be seen engaged in the works in which 
they particularly excel, such as weaving 
rugs, inlaying with mother-of-pearl, etc. 
The Annamite theatre is the latest attrac- 
tion. 

To return to the Champ de Mars, there 
is a choice between the lively little rail- 














way and a shady walk through the Agri- 
cultural and Alimentation Exhibits, with 
plenty of opportunities on the way of 
getting hot muffins, or buns, or Scotch 
scones fresh from the oven. 

Much has been said about the exorbi- 
tant charges at the restaurants, and a 
gruesome story has been going aboutof a 
man who was charged seven francs for a 
few stalks of asparagus and all else in pro- 
portion; but our experience has been 
otherwise. There are three Duval res- 
taurants on the Exposition grounds, and 
several bakeries where refreshments are 
well served and cheap. Allthe same, itisas 
well, in places where the waiter takes the 
money, to give him the exact amount or 
he may keep you waiting too long for your 
change. 
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A little cannon from the Tour Eiffel 
gives the signal for the closing of the 
galleries, and then follows a very amus- 
ing and picturesque phase of French 
middle-class life. While the rich and 
well-to-do throng to the restaurants, 
families and couples in moderate or poor 
circumstances sit calmly down anywhere, 
on benches, chairs, or the ground, what 
does it matter? unpack their baskets of 
provisions and enjoy their dinner; while 
those who have come unprovided crowd 
around the booths, or buy great slices of 
bread and cheese and smoked sausage 
from men and women who stand on the 
outside of the grounds and offer their 
wares across the fence ! 


EDYTH KIRKWOOD. 





POLOGIES. It is not always neces- 
I\. sary to make apologies to others for 
our misconduct. Some of it concerns only 
ourselves and must rest with our own 
consciences. But where a wrong has been 
done to another, or where the welfare of 
society for any reason demands it, let the 
apology be full and sincere. Oftener 
than we think for, it should consist of 
simple confession; but where the other 
element of extenuation rightly comes in 
let it never exceed its just boundaries. 
The willingness to admit the actual wrong 
or injury to the full extent that truth can 
demand is always the best apology, and 
often the only reparation that can be 
made; while the discipline thus afforded 
isan important part of self-culture and 
improvement. 


Se_r-Pratse. Xenophon says, “The 
most pleasant sound that a man can hear 
is his own praise in another’s mouth; but 
the most odious thing unto others is a man 
commending himself.” Yet the desire of 
the former is nearly always the cause of 
the latter. The wish to be respected and 
esteemed is natural, and, in its place, 
affords one very powerful motive to excel- 
lence. Sometimes, however, it becomes 


the only one—and then it is always debas- 
ing. Not content with living so as to de- 
serve esteem, or not willing thus to live, the 
greedy lover of approbation wants it none 
The less sure he is of its real ex- 


the less. 





istence the more eager he becomesto hear 
the words of praise which he accepts for 
the reality. Ifthey do not come, or come 
too slowly, he frequently resorts to self- 
praise to bring them forth. If others do 
not discern or acknowledge his genius or 
abilities or good deeds he must help them 
to doit. So in various ways he strives to 
commend himself, that others, hearing 
him, may believe him and give him that 
sweet morsel of applause which he so 
anxiously craves. 


Wronc Destres. The _ responsibil- 
ity of any wrong action begins long 
before the action itself is committed ; it 
deals with the source and the growth of 
motives. It is not enough to say we 
should resist the motive which urges us to 
do wrong. This is of course true; but it 
is also true that we should not have per- 
mitted the motive to attain such strength. 
We know not what particular temptation 
may assail us next month or next year; 
but we can so order our present life as to 
weaken wrong desires and withdraw the 
force of evil influences. 


Do nor lift little children by the wrist, 
as the bones of the arm, not being 
wholly formed—or rather solidified—are 
very liable to break. The hands should 
be placed under the armpits. 








BOYS AND GIRLS. 


THE INVESTIGATION CLUB. 
3 A oa O Auntie! I wish you 


would tell me what allspice is, 
and where it comes from?’ said Mabel, 
as she looked up at me from the dish of 
spiced pears she was eating. 

Mabel and Ralph Harris are my young 
niece and nephew who were spending the 
summer with me. They were so full of 
questions I often told them they were 
regular interrogation points; and that I 
ought to be an encyclopsedia to be able to 
answer half the questions they asked. 

The mail had been brought in while we 
were at tea, and I had just finished read- 
ing a letier when Mabel spoke to me. I 
glanced up, but before I could reply, 
Ralph exclaimed : 

“ Ho! don’t you know that? Ho, ho! 
I know. Why, allspice is a little brown 
seed, round like a ball—here! here are 
some,” holding two on his spoon, “ look at 
them ! 
store ; that is where they come from.” 

“Oh! I know all that, Ralph,” Mabel 
laughingly replied, “ but if they are seeds, 
you know they have to grow on some- 
thing. And what I want to know is, 
where do they grow, what do they grow 
on, and why were they named allspice.” 

“Oh! I never thought of all that,” 
said Ralph, ‘but of course they have to 
grow, or be made up like pills (with a 
grimace), or something.” 

Ralph had been sick, and had an ex- 
on with pills which had made a 

asting impression on his mind. He had 
a poor opinion of pills. 

“ Auntie, won’t you please tell us some- 
thing about allspice?” asked Mabel. 

“Yes, Auntie, please do,” added 
Ralph. 

“ Well, I see we have all finished our 
evening meal,” I replied, “ and now if you 
will act as my engineers, and wheel me 
into the other room, we will see if we can 
learn something about allspice, and 
whether (with a mischievous look at 
Ralph) the little brown seeds grow in a 
store.” 
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And mamma buys ’em at the ° 


“Now, Auntie,” and Ralph laughed 
as his cheeks grew rosy, “don’t poke fun 
at me.” Whereat we all laughed mer- 
rily. 

Then Mabel grasped my invalid-chair 
at the front, and Ralph at the back, and 
with a “ toot, toot, t-o-o-t”’ from Ralph, we 
went into the sitting-room in fine style. 

“ Ralph,” said I, “your answer to 
Mabel reminds me of your Aunt Ella 
when she was a little girl, Mrs. Morgan, 
who was a teacher in your grandpa’s 
academy—it was a _ boarding-school— 
asked some of her young lady pupils one 
day, when they were at dinner, if they 
could tell her where pepper came from. 
The young ladies hesitated before reply- 
ing, and Ella, who happened to be present, 
piped up in an eager voice: ‘Oh! Mrs. 
Morgan, I can tell you where pepper 
comes from!’ 

' “Where does it come from, my dear?” 
said Mrs. Morgan. 

. “* Out of the pepper-box !’ replied Ella, 
in such a triumphant voice that every 
one present was convulsed with laughter, 
as they cheered the innocent speech.” 

“ Well,” said Ralph, as he recovered 
from a hearty laugh, “I guess Aunt Ella 
thought she was sure of being right in 
that, for she could see the pepper come out 
of the box, if she didn’t know how it got 
in.” 

“Pepper! that is something more to 
learn about,” said* Mabel. “ Allspice, 
cloves, pepper!” she continued. “ Please, 
Auntie, will you help us find out where 
they all come from, and why they are 
called by those names? 

“ Yes, dear, I think I can help you,” I 
replied, “ and we will begin by finding out 
something about allspice. 

“ But first, Mabel, you will please bring 
that volume of Zell’s Cyclopedia which 
you see over there, and put on this stand. 
And Ralph, you please bring that large 
book that is lying over there by the win- 
dow, and put it here, too. Thank you! 
that is right. Now draw up your chairs, 
and then we will travel over land and sea 
and find the home of the allspice. But 




























in what direction do you think we will 
have to go?” 

“If we want to find them growing I 
think we will have to go South,” said 
Mabel, ‘‘ for they must grow in a warm 
climate ; don’t they, Auntie ?” 

“Yes, they grow in a tropical climate, 
and if we are in a hurry, our most expe- 
ditious route will be to go to New Orleans; 
or to some seaport in Florida, then get 
on board a steamship, and sail away. We 
can go to Jamaica, or any of the West 
Indies, or to South America, and find 
them in great abundance, 

“Zell says ‘The Eugenia Pimento, or 
allspice-tree, is cultivated, the trees being 
planted in rows called pimento walks. 
The allspice or pimento berries are of the 
size of a small pea, of a dark color, 
and surmounted by the remains of the 
calyx.’” 

“The size of a small pea!” said Ralph, 
“well, I think they are a great deal 
smaller than any peas we have!” 

“ But just suppose they do grow as large 
as peas, Ralph,’ said I, “do not you 
think of some way in which they might 
become somewhat smaller before you see 
_ them ?” 

“Oh! yes, I suspect they have to be 
dried, and that makes them shrink. I 
- wonder that I didn’t think of that at 
first!” 

‘“‘And I suspect the reason why you 
didn’t think of it was because you did not 
stop to think at all, but commenced your 
remark almost before Auntie had finished 
her sentence,” said Mabel. 

“ Well, I didn’t intend to interrupt you, 
Auntie, and I suspect it would be better 
for some people to think twice before they 
speak,” Ralph replied in his good-natured 
way. 

"And that is something it would be 
well for us all to remember,” I answered, 
“for if we could always remember to 
think twice before we speak, we might 
save ourselves and others a great deal of 
trouble.” 

“ And if you meet Mr. Slowcoach, and 
say ‘ How do you do?’ just wait patiently 
for half an hour while he ‘thinks twice,’ 
then answers: ‘ Ju-s-t t-o-l-a-b-l-e |-i-k-e ! 
k-i-nd 0’ s-0-r-t 0’ m-i-d-d-l-i-n !’ ” drawled 
Ralph, in such a comically mournful 
manner we laughed until the tears came. 
“But Mr. Sloweoach isn’t allspice,” I 
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laughingly remarked, “ and so we will let 
him rest this evening.” ; 

“Oh! yes, Auntie, and what is the 
meaning of calyx? I always get those 
botanical names mixed up, so ‘I can’t 
tell t’other from which,’ as we boys say,” 
added Ralph. 

“The calyx is the outer covering of the 
flower—incloses the bud and protects it, 
and later, when the flower is gone, is a 
protection to the fruit,” I explained, add- 
ing: “allspice berries are gathered before 
they are quite ripe—they are thought to 
have a richer flavor then—and they are 
then dried in the sun.” 

“But when the berries grow on the 
pimento tree,” said Mabel, “‘ why are not 
they just called pimento berries, or why 
are they called allspice ?” 

“ The odor and flavor were thought to 
resemble a combination of those of cinna- 
mon, cloves, and nutmeg, and as they 
resembled all spice, those two words were 
combined, and they were called allspice,” 
said I. 

“Ha! ha! Mabel,” said Ralph, as he 
laughed merrily, “after you are told that 
it is as plain as the nose on my face, isn’t 
it ?” 

“Yes, and that is saying a good deal, 
for your nose is a rather prominent feat- 
ure of your face. But, Ralph,” she con- 
tinued, “it does look so plain, it really 
seems as though I ought to have thought 
of that, but I never did.” 

“Oh! it is generally easy enough for 
people to see things after they have been 
told,” said Ralph, “but it is not so easy 
for them to discover things for them- 
selves.” 

“The odor and flavor of these little 
brown berries,” I continued, ‘is due to an 
oil which they contain. You already 
know two names for them—pimento ber- 
ries and allspice—and now I will tell you 
another which I suspect you never heard, 
for I do not think it is very common ; but 
they are sometimes called Jamaica pepper. 
They are probably so called because they 
are so abundant in Jamaica, and on ac- 
count of their pungent, biting taste.” 

“ Well, that 7s a new name,” said Ma- 
bel, “and isn’t it odd how the same article 
will be called by so many different 
names !”’ 

“Yes,” said Ralph, “and if any person 
had asked me this afternoon if I had ever 
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eaten pimento berries or Jamaica pepper, 
I would have told them ‘No; I have 
never seen or heard of them,’ for I 
would have thought those names stood for 
two different articles instead of one, and 
I would not have known that I had eaten 
them hundreds of times under the name 
of allspice.” 

“So we are that much wiser, Ralph, 
than we were this afternoon,” said Mabel. 

“Now I think we have had enough 
spice for one evening, and it would be bet- 
ter to wait until another time to go in 


seach of cloves and pepper. Whatdo you 
think?” I asked. 
“All right,” said Ralph. ‘ But, say, 


Auntie, couldn’t we call ourselves a club, 
or something ?” 

“Oh! yes, Auntie,” chimed in Mabel, 
“let us form a club, and you give usa 
name, please.” 

“ Well, how would you like to be called 
The Investigation Club?” I responded, 
“for you are always investigating or in- 
quiring into something.” 

“'That’s the very name,” said Mabel. 
“Tt sounds as though our club was of great 
importance, and I like to feel important.” 

“Yes, just the very name,’’ said Ralph. 
“The Investigation Club! The Investiga- 
tion Club!” he exclaimed, as he danced 
out of the room, then, pausing just outside 
the doorway, he poked his head back into 
the room, and added, “‘ Doesn’t that sound 
big? Like a five-story brick, a brown-stone 
front, a mammoth—” 

“Not any slang, young man,” inter- 
rupted Mabel, as she slyly reached for 
the sofa-pillow, which she quickly and 
deftly threw at his head. 

He dodged out of sight, and as he re- 
treated, laughingly shouted back : 

“Oh! we'll be electric lights, we will.” 

ANNA B, QUILLIN, 





BABY’S LULLABY. 


ERE I go to Bye-lo-land, 
Little feet too tired to stand ; 
Bye-lo, Bye-lo-bye. 
Little hands are tired, too, 
Sleep, dear Sleep! I'll go with you, 
Bye-lo, Bye-lo-bye. 


Now I'll take my baby food, 
For to sleep I’m in the mood ; 
Bye-lo, Bye-lo-bye. 
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Nursie dear, my dolly bring, 
Mamma rock me while I sing, 
Bye-lo, Bye-lo-bye. 


Now, the sandman comes this way, 

I’m too tired to longer play, 
Bye-lo, Bye-lo-bye. 

Dolly, you and I will go 

To the slumber-land we know; 
Bye-lo, Bye-lo-bye. 


ALICE HAMILTON RICH. 


THE TWO SACKS. 
AN OLD LEGEND RETOLD. 


NCE upon a time, so we read, there 
was an old man who wore ever and 
always two sacks ; one was swung over his 
shoulder and hung down his back where 
he could not see it, while the other swung 
in front of him so as to ever be before 
his vision. Thus equipped the old man 
spent his life traveling about from place 
to place, adding to his collections as oc- 
casion offered. “ 

All the little kindnesses he received he 
promptly deposited in the bag behind him ; 
these being out of sight were soon out of 
mind also. In the other bag he treasured 
up all the sins and mistakes committed by 
people whom he knew or met, and these 
he kept bright and fresh by drawing them 
forth and constantly and rapturously 
looking them over. 

One day ashe was journeying along in 
his usual complacent manner he was very 
much astonished to see another man ap- 
proaching him who also wore two sacks, 
and who wore them in exactly the same 
fashion as he wore his own. 

He stopped, looking at the man and at 
his burdens sharply, then pressed forward 
and began to feel of the sack in front 
with much curiosity, asking at the same 
time what it contained. 

The other cautioned him, anxiously, 
about touching too carelessly or harshly 
his “good things,” and explained that 
there he kept in front of him, where he 
could see and count them ever at any and 
all times, his own good deeds; thence he 
took, glowing with pride, a coin placed on 
the contribution-plate, some mittens given 
to a crippled boy, ashaw] given toa needy 
girl, and even a benevolent smile which 















































he had generously bestowed upon one 
whom he thought beneath him. 

The first traveler interrupted this dis- 
play with the question as to the contents 
of the bag behind. That, he admitted, 
he used to slip his own “little mistakes ” 
into. He felt angry and chagrined, also, 
when it was suggested the sack that 
held the “little mistakes ” appeared to be 
much the fuller and heavier. He had 
believed that when he put those slips of 
his out of his own sight he had also safely 
concealed them from all other eyes as 
well. His angry retort, however, died 
upon his lips when a third man, equipped, 
like themselves, drew near them. 

“ What do you carry ?” they inquired of 
the new-comer; “let us see what you 
have.” 

The third sack-bearer spoke brightly 
and cheerily, and seemed full of the wine 
of the strength of love and life and 
cheeriness. “Gladly,” said he, “gladly 
will I show you. In the bag before me [ 
carefully treasure all the good deeds I see 
performed by others.” 

“ But,” they cried, “it seems so full. It 
nearly touches the ground. It must be 
very heavy.” 

“Oh! no!” he smilingly replied. “ Oh! 
no! it is not heavy, the weight is only 
such as sails are to a ship, or wings to an 
angel. It helps me onward. And, then, 
I love to bear it. Even heavy weights 
would not be burdens if we loved them.” 

The two then looked with ever-growing 
curiosity at the bag behind the stranger, 
for it was, or appeared to be, entirely 
empty, and, as they examined it, they saw 
a great hole in the bottom of it. 

“Oh! that !” said this strange being, “ that 
isa hole I made on purpose. I put in 
that bag all the evil words or thoughts or 
suspicions I hear of people ; these, as the 
hole is there, drop out and are quietly 
lost, so I have no weight to draw me back- 
ward.” AUNTIE. 





THE TWIN-SISTERS’ TWO TEA 
PARTIES. 


“TT’S rather hard, I do think,” said 

little Edith Trent to her twin-sister 
Kathleen, “ that we should have only one 
birthday between us. Instead of having 
two delightful days, we’ve only one. Yes, 
it’s quite too bad! Half a birthday is no 
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kind of fun, and not worth having. Why 
couldn’t I have had one all to myself?” 

“ T’m very sorry, Edie,” replied Kath- 
leen; “but of course I couldn’t help 
having the same birthday.” - The child 
spoke quite apologetically, and as though 
she had not as much right to her birthday 
as Edith. 

Kathleen was a timid, humble little 
soul, not so pretty and not so clever as her 
twin-sister, but gentle and sweet and un- 
selfish, watchful for the interests of others, 
and always careful lest she should hurt - 
the feelings of those about her. 

“T’m so sorry I couldn’t help having 
the same birthday,” repeated Kathleen. 

“Well, no, I suppose you couldn’t help 
it,” rejoined Edith, in a grudging kind 
of way ; “ but it’s horridly tiresome, all the 
same.” 

Kathleen did not answer; she only 
gave a little sigh and turned away. But 
while the children were talking, Mrs. 
Trent had entered the room and had over- 
heard most of their words, And now she 
said, putting an arm round Kathleen’s 
slight form and raising the pensive little 
face till her eyes met the child’s timid 

AZ : 

“Children, if you would like to keep 
two days instead of one, treating each as 
a separate birthday, I don’t see why you 
should not. Each of you shall choose 
what special treat she will have, and 
spend the day just as she wishes. Will 
this suit you, Edith ?” 

Edith was all smiles in a moment. 
“Oh! dear, yes, mamma! Our birthday 
comes next week, you know, and if I may 
choose first, I’d like to have a party, and 
invite all my little friends. And may I 
have a nice tea and supper prepared, 
mamma, and games, and everything I 
like ?” 

“ Yes, dear; everything in moderation,” 
rejoined Mrs. Trent, smiling. 

‘¢ And you, Kathie, what treat would 
you like, and when will you have it ?” 

“Please, mamma, I’d like to think 
about it a bit before I say,” answered 
Kathleen ; and so the matter was left for 
the present. 

The great occasion came in due eourse, 
and Edith received all the congratulations 
and all the presents, and had—as she 
observed—her birthday all to herself. She 
never seemed to think of Kathleen at all. 
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Only Mrs Trent, when she greeted the 
child in the morning, put her arm very 
tenderly round her little girl, and 
whispered, “I have thanked God this day 
for my precious little Kathie. May our 
Father in Heaven bless you,-darling.” 

Edith’s party passed off very pleasantly. 
The time being summer, the young folks 
had tea in the garden, and only adjourned 
to the drawing-room at sunset. 

At nine o’clock the little party broke 
up, and the twins said good night, and 
went up-stairs to bed. 

But an hour or two later, when Mrs. 
Trent went to their room, as she was in 
the habit of doing every night, she found 
Kathleen wide awake, and with her cheeks 
and pillow quite wet with tears. 

“Why, Kathie, my pet, what is it?” 
asked her mother, smoothing back the 
tumbled locks from the child’s forehead. 

“O mamma! I’ve been thinking about 
the day that’s to be my special birthday,” 
replied the little girl with a sob. 

“ And what is there in that to make 
you cry, my dear?” questioned Mrs. 
Trent. 

“T'll tell you, mamma. While we were 
playing and having tea in the garden to- 
day, you know, some poor children came 
close to the fence and looked in. They 
had little pale faces, and old faded clothes, 
and great big hungry eyes. One was a 
girl about as tall as Edith and me, and 
when one of the little ones, seeing the cake 
and fruit and tea, began to cry for some, 
the girl cried, too, but spoke very gently 
to the little boy, and at last was taking 
him and the others away so that they 
shouldn’t want all the nice things. 

“But before they’d gone far, it came 
into my head how lovely it would be to 
have a party for these poor children, and 
some more like them; and as you said, 
mamma, that I might have any treat I 
liked, and on any day I chose, I ran 
through the gate as quickly as I could, 
and went after the children, and invited 
them to come to my party the day after 
to-morrow, and bring ten of their poor little 
friends with them. 

** Edith was busy on the other side of 
the garden, and didn’t see me, but when I 
told her to-night what I’d done, she was 
vexed, and said it was a disgrace to ask 
those ‘ dirty little wretches’ (that’s what 
she called them) to a party, and that if 
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that was to be my birthday treat she should 
certainly go and spend the afternoon with 
Bessie Pierson. 

“ But the worst of all, mamma dear, was 
that she thought I had done very wrong 
in not asking you first, and that you 
would be angry. And, indeed, I should 
have asked you, only the children were 
running away, and | was afraid that if [ 
did not speak to them at once, I shouldn’t 
have another chance. But, O mamma! 
I’m so sorry if I’ve been naughty. I only 
thought of making a good time for those 
poor sad children.” And Kathleen broke 
into sobs, and hid her face on her mother’s 
shoulder. . 

“ Hush, darling, you’ll wake Edie, and 
she is tired after her party. My child, 
there’s nothing to cry about. You've 
not been naughty, and I’m not a bit vexed. 
Edie was mistaken, pet, when she thought 
I should be. I allowed you to choose the 
treat you liked best, and as this is your 
choice, I will try and make it as pleasant 
for you asI can. Now, dearie, lie down 
again, and go to sleep, and to-morrow we 
will arrange for your party.” 

Then bending still lower and kissing 
the flushed cheek, Mrs. Trent whispered : 

“I think my little girl wants to be like 
the dear Lord, who was ever mindful of 
the poor, and the sick, and the sad, 
and ministered to them. Is it not so, 
Kathie ?” 

“Yes, mamma,” murmured the child. 

Then with another long embrace which 
spoke of a perfect understanding between 
mother and child, they parted, and Kath- 
leen soon fell asleep, and dreamed a lovely 
dream. ‘That the poor children came to 
her party, and while she was welcoming 
them and waiting upon them, the ragged 
clothing fell from the form of one little 
boy, and lo! underneath was gleaming 
white raiment, while round his head 
shone a wonderful light. 

And she thought the child took her 
hand, and gazed into her eyes—his own 
most grave and sweet—and he said in 
tones that touched her to the heart, and 
made happy tears start to her eyes: 

“ Forasmuch as thou didst it unto one 
of the least of these my brethren, thou 
didst it unto me.” 

Day after to-morrow dawned brightly, 
and in the afternoon any one peeping into 
Mrs. Trent’s garden, would have been 






































interested to watch the group gathered 
there. Poor little pale faces beamed with 
unaccustomed happiness. Thin, wee hands 
were full of good things. Weak, falter- 
ing voices shouted and laughed. And 
later on in the evening, what a sight it 
was, when Kathie, forgetting her shyness, 
gathered the tiniest children about her 
(her mother taking the older ones into 
another room), and told them that this was 
her birthday party, and how glad she was 
to see them. 

Then she went on to tell them about 
another birthday party long, long ago, 
when the little baby Jesus received the 
visit of the shepherds at Bethlehem, 
and the adoration and gifts of the wise 
men. And how, when He grew up and 
went out into the world, the poor and the 
sick, the sinful and the sad, flocked about 
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Him and followed Him, to be fed, and 
healed and forgiven, and comforted. And 
how even now—though our eyes see Him 
no more—He was still present with us, 
still ready to receive all who put their 
trust in Him and wished to tread in 
His footsteps in the straight and narrow 





way. 

Ah, little friends, could you but have 
seen those poor wee children drinking in 
“that sweet story of old,” and the tender, 
wistful countenance of little Kathie 
lighted up with the happy smile of love, 
caught, methinks, from the Master’s own 
beautiful face, you would not have 
doubted the child’s enjoyment of her 
pleasant task, or have had to ask which 
of the twin-sisters had had the most 
thoroughly satisfactory and delightful 
birthday party. M. E.R. 





ONESTY TOWARD CHILDREN. 
The hopelessness of children under a 

sense of injustice is one of the must crush- 
ing forces that can work to maim and dis- 
tort a child’s mind. He is not able to see 
beyond the obvious and instant features 
of the situation, and the feeling that some 
arbitrary expression of prejudice is work- 
ing against him convinces him despair- 
ingly that effort is useless and that he is 
being cruelly wronged. The childish na- 
ture becomes warped and embittered, and 
there is perhaps no other single factor 


' which can come into a young life with such 


disastrous effect asthis. ‘The teacher who 
allows himself to gratify personal likes 
and dislikes is doing an injury to his pupils 
which can only be called incalculable. It 
must be recognized, moreover, that chil- 
dren are likely to misunderstand, so thatan 
appearance of favoritism is to be avoided. 
This is one of the considerations that make 
the training of children a matter of so 
much delicacy and intricacy. It is neces- 
sary not only totreat children with scrupu- 
lous honesty, but make them feel that 
they are so treated. 


—_— 


OURSELVES AND OTHERS. We can- 
not benefit ourselves without benefiting 
others also. If we are cheerful, happy, 
and well, we brighten and invigorate 





them ; if we gain knowledge we communi- 
cate it; if we grow strong and courageous 
we afford protection and infuse courage; 
if we are noble and true, others breathing 
our spiritual atmosphere become also no- 
bler and truer. Whether we intend it or 
not, we are always either helping or hurt- 
ing others by our unconscious influence. 
Thus we can never stand aloof; we can . 
never say, “ Though I do not help, neither 
will I hinder,” for we are always doing 
one or the other. There is a self-indul- 
gence, it is true, that is often yielded to at 
others’ expense, but then it is also at our 
own. It may afflict them, but7it also de- 
grades us. 





Tue hearth may be piled high with 
fuel, but until the flame ignites it is 
cold and useless. So there may be intel- 
ligence and judgment, discretion and fore- 
thought; but until the flame of love in- 
spires their action they cannot truly help 
mankind. The spirit of kindliness must 
animate the whole being, and the mental 
powers must combine to guide and direct 
it before we can succeed in helping men 
and not hurting them. 





Suspicion is a good safeguard; but 
mistrust is not a characteristic of the 
candid and honorable, and only bitter ex- 
perience teaches it to true men. 
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T. S. ARTHUR’S “TEN NIGHTS IN A 
BAR-ROOM.” 


LITTLE while ago we were in the 
company of a gathering of authors, 
teachers, students, and newspaper folks 
who were discussing authors, periodicals, 
and publications. Necessarily there was 
a variety of opinion where there were so 
many literary people comparing notes. 

One author complained that literature 
had changed in tone so much in the past 
few years, and that there was “no market” 
for anything unless it was severely practi- 
cal or so sensational as to be pernicious. 

Another writer, in a supercilious way, 
arose and said : 

“There went up a universal howl from 
disappointed writers who eomplained of 
ill treatment from the editors who con- 
tinually refused manuscripts and a place 
to the struggling new-comer, and the fault 
lay in the author, for editors gladly gave 
place to the new contributor who had 
‘anything to say,’ and said it well.” Then 
he said, “American literature is not bril- 
liant, it is not what it was when the author 
was only the name for Bohemian, and 
since writers had become so severely re- 
spectable, literature had suffered.” 

At that point a silvery-haired, dark- 
eyed gentleman, the beloved principal 
— in a popular college, had his say 

efore reading his beautifully written 
paper, telling us: 

‘He rejoiced that the age of Bohemia 
was past and that there was a demand for 
practical articles which were read by 
those who years ago could not afford to 
fill their homes with good periodicals. 

“Tn thousands of real homes the happy 
inmates owe their prosperity to the in- 
struction gleaned from studying the prac- 
tical literature prepared by painstaking 
writers. 

“The brilliant, sensational literature 
may please for a time, but only the good 
profits the reader. 

“ Writers come and go, many of them, 
thou gh at onetime successful, courted, and 
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admired for a brief season, are soon for- 
gotten. 

“An advance-guard of the good times in 
which we now live was the champion of 
all that tends to elevate men and women. 
He lived and wrote in advance of the 
time that he wrote his books. 

“In that book, which had such a wide 
circulation, Ten Nights in a Bar-Room, 
written years ago, T. S. Arthur just as 
surely opened the warfare against the 
slavery to intemperance as did Mrs. 
Stowe’s Uncle Tom’s Cabin arouse the 
whole land to a state of wide-awakeness 
upon the question of human slavery. 

“True ‘temperance’ isa threadbare sub- 
ject which has long been written of, and 
our country had John B. Gough to vividly 
bring before immense audiences the evils 
of yielding to appetite, but Ten Nights 
in a Bar-Room was ashot heard round the 
world. 

“Into palace homes as wellas humbler 
ones have its realistic pages been read and 
—remembered. 

“Ttisnot likely that theauthor dreamed, 
as he sat laboring over the manuscipt, 
that Ten Nights in a Bar-Room would be- 
come so popular. We imagine he wrote 
as he felt—in earnest—hoping for some- 
thing good to come from the thoughts 
penned, which were born of a pure heart 
and clear brain 

“ We class T. S. Arthur among the ‘ re- 
spectable’ authors, home-loving and filled 
with the desire to see all the human 
family in the possession of a home. Imag- 
ination cannot picture him as a native of 
‘Bohemia,’ or that he could lamely say: 
‘Brilliant intellect and genius covers a multi- 

tude of faults, even sins.’ 


“Pure and bright, sweet and life-giving 
were the thoughts matured and sent out 
by the author who wished for all more 
happiness as the days went by. 

“As a father and teacher of the young 
we will say boldly, the man or woman, 
no matter how brilliantly and beautifully 
they have worded it, who sends from their 























‘study’ literature abounding in sensa- 
Genelia, even more polluting word-pic- 
tures, will have the ruining of souls to 
_ think over. The young are easily im- 
pressed by what they read. 

“As an encouragement to younger 
writers we would say one author who be- 
lieved more in truth and respectability 
than in cultivating eccentricity, sparkling 
flashes of genius, and other oddities, once 
supposed to be part of the make-up of 
successful authors, did succeed in writing 
books which were eagerly read by an ap- 
preciative public, which was the better for 
having read them. We have never read 
anything penned by IT’. S. Arthur that the 
writer, when brought face to face with 
death, might regret that he had written. 

“Doubly blessed is the man or woman of 
whom this can be said. Sweet and peace- 
ful must be the closing hours of the man 
whose long life has been spent in the labor 
of love, sowing broadcast good seed in 
‘likely’ and ‘unlikely’ places. Gone, 
but not forgotten is the friend of my boy- 
hood and maturer years.” 

At another gathering—an aid society— 
where a band of earnest workers were 
planning “mission” work much needed in 
quarters only too near by for quiet and 
comfort, while making up bundles of cloth- 
ing, periodicals, and other articles for dis- 
tribution, one of the ladies caught up a 
“Home” MAGAZINE, its covers new and 
fresh, saying : 

“This magazine is too good to go to 
Mercer Street. For fifteen years this 
— has come into my mother’s 

ome. Dear mother reads over and over 
yet, Ten Nights in a Bar-Room, and other 
books written by Mr. Arthur. They all 
stand on the shelves in her own room, 
where she retires when tired, or wanting 
quiet.” 

“No,” responded the giver of the maga- 
zine, “it is not too good to go into the 
one attic-room occupied by two sisters, 
laundresses, who have a life filled with 
hard work and few pleasures. I want 
only good things to give to them. I 
want to help those poor women working 
faithfully to earn an honest support, so I 
shall not insult them by giving them 
‘refuse’ matter. It has taken me years 
to really feel that the Mercerites are m 
brothers and sisters, possessing souls whic 
need looking after. 
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“This copy of the ‘Homer’ Macazine 
will accomplish good if I send it travelin’. 
The Bailey girls will find in its pages 
some bit of instruction suited to their 
needs, also something for lame Maggie 
Moore which she must see; then Nora 
Glenn asks for the ‘loan of the book 
that'll tell how to make the wash aisier.’ 

“Tn my library there is a much-worn 
copy of Ten Nights in a Bar-Room. 
Since the Bailey girls have broken away 
from their old associates and questionable 
amusements, they have gathered up quite 
a number of women and young folks who 
come to their rooms in the evening to be 
amused by listening to the stories read 
aloud by Hannah Bailey. 

“Just now they are deeply interested 
in Ten Nights in a Bar-Room, and one 
chapter is read at each meeting. 

“Hannah says there are women, mid- 
dle-aged, even older, who have drank 
heavily of beer, who listen greedily to 
this old, truthfully told story, and they 
are slowly awaking to better things. 

“Shall we not, instead of keeping self- 
ishly upon our book-shelves our dear old 
favorites, send them out into the dark 
places ?” 

Often in the last few weeks we have 
thought much of what we had heard, re- 
joicing that there are authors who do not 
frantically endeavor to send out literature 
so highly spiced with unrealism and sen- 
sationalism as to be hurtful, but have 
labored and are still trying to pen only 
simply, chastely-worded matter. We are 
glad that Ten Nights in a Bar-Room 
could become the rage, finally being 
dramatized, that those who did not read 
might in the play “ get a little good.” 

ELLA GUERNSEY. 


OLD-FASHIONED FLOWERS. 


E often hear the remark made that 
“such flowers are too common,” 
referring to the old-fashioned ones which 
our grandmothers and _ great-grand- 
mothers used to prize and cultivate asthe 
ornaments of their gardens. The stiff 
marigolds, holly-hocks, and cockscombs, 
the lady-slippers or touch-me-nots, four 
o’clocks and zinnias, daffodils, larkspurs, 
and sweet peas. So they are banished 
from the more stylish parterre, and their 
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places filled with the—to us—much hand- 
somer ones—geraniums, verbenas, be- 
gonias, pansies, lantanas, salvias, helio- 
tropes, and a hundred other different and 
more modern kinds of bloom, which per- 
haps our descendants in another century 
will deem quite as old-fashioned, and re- 
place with something new. 

“Tt is only an old larkspur,” says Katy, 
as she is demolishing the weeds in a 
petunia bed, and she raises her hoe to 
chop it down. 

*O Katy! don’t kill it! it is such 
a pretty one,” calls Grandma, from the 
porch where she sits with her knitting ; 
and her thoughts fly back to the days 
when she was a girl, in her sweet country 
home, and David would come to see her 
on Sunday with a blue larkspur and a 
sprig of Southern-wood in his buttonhole. 
She has loved them ever since, and they 
are dearer to her than the sweetest tube- 
rose. 

So Katy desists, first from outward re- 
spect to Grandma, and she inwardly chafes 
at it, and the larkspur is always an offense 
to her modernly educated eyes. And I 
am afraid that a good many Katys, whose 
self-love has not been educated out of 
them, go and pull up the objectionable 
plant, when Grandma’s back is turned, 
thinking it not worth while to humor such 
an old-fashioned whim. 

“Tm not going to have any such things 
in my front-yard,” says the new occupant 
of a pretty dwelling and surrounding 
grounds. So the lady-slippers and sweet 
williams are rooted out, to give place to 
more stylish flowers. ’Tis true, these fav- 
orites of the present day are more hand- 
some, delicate, or graceful, as a general 
thing—at least they appear so, according 
to the way our tastes have been educated, 
and they make much more lovely adorn- 
ing for vases, or in bouquets, but is it neces- 
sary, therefore, to ignore entirely the old 
time stand-bys, dear, through associations, 
to many a heart not wedded alone to fash- 
ionable customs ? 

There are still, however, people here 
and there, even in some city places, who 
cling to the now generally discarded 
ones, and you may see in their yards 
the double cultivated lady-slipper, which 
is now, a “rose balsam,” and the brown 
velvet marigold with its orange centre— 
really handsome, if we only think so, and 
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perhaps, same bright, rich-scented four 
o’clocks in the corners of the fence. 

And they do not in the least shame the 
pansies and carnations which bloom far 
away. Some of these thoughts just 
written down were passing through my 
mind last week, and on the following after- 
nooh I went on an errand fora friend, to 
a house which I had never visited before, 
a pretty little cottage in a suburb of the 
town. As I entered the gate and walked 
up the neat gravel-walk, I was surprised, 
astonished, and equally pleased. Had I 
dropped into a dream of forty or fifty 
years ago? On either side of me was 
a row of these old flowers of the past, 
and only these. Marigolds and cocks- 
combs and prince’s feather, stood in stately 
rows, side by side. 

Behind them, tall sun-flowers, holly- 
hocks, and love-lies-bleeding, which last. 
I had almost forgotten asa flower, so long 
had it been out of my sight, and close to 
the little porch, shaded with purple flower- 
beans, stood a spreading four o’clock 
breathing sweet odors on the evening air 
from its variegated blossoms, while red 
and white lady-slippers bloomed in pro- 
fusion on the other side. I stopped in 
amazed admiration, for, although all were 
common flowers, it was a pretty sight. I 
wondered what fancy had suggested this 
collection, when just as I was leaning over 
the four o’clocks to inhale their fragrance, 
a gentleman with a peculiarly refined, 
gentle face, stepped out of the porch, and 
greeted me courteously. “I am admiring 
your old-fashioned garden,” I said, “and 
could not pass these flowers without paus- 
ing to look at some which take me back 
to the time when I was a little girl.” 
A smile of pleasure came into his eyes, 
as he replied, “My mother loved all 
these flowers, and I planted them in 
memory of her.” 

Yes, this is the charm to the most of — 
persons—the association with the time 
when they first began to note and love the 
beautiful, and with the persons who sur- 
rounded them then. Whenever I see the 
bright-yellow corcopsis there comes before 
my mental gaze a vision of a sweet old 
garden in Kentucky where it first took 
strong hold on my childish fancy, and the 
two lovely young ladies who used to walk 
with methere. And when the’tall, white 
and purple phlox blooms it recalls my 
































own Kentucky home of childhood’s days 
when I sat in the great clover-beds and 
made wreaths of them, and the white 
clover-blossoms with the little sister who 
went so soon to live among the angels. 
And I would give more for one golden 
butter-cup like those which her tiny hands 
used to gather than for the choicest exotic 
ou could bring to me. 

“What makes you plant morning- 
glories by your side porch?” said a friend 
tome last spring. “They look so old- 
time-y.” 

She could not see what I always saw, as 
their dark, velvety bluebells nodded to 
me, or swung in the breeze each morning. 
The pale, gentle woman who used to plant 
and train them—the frail white hands 
that brought them in at early morn to lay 
beside the invalid’s pillow. The soft 
brown eyes that loved to gaze upon their 
beauty and prize their evanescent life. 
So it is throughout the world, I judge. It 
is this linking them in thought with the 
days that are past or with those we have 
loved, who walked with us then which 
makes them dear in most cases. 

And we hope there are hearts which 
will always contain and cultivate enough 
of such feelings to keep some of the old- 


fashioned flowers always growing. 
LICHEN. 


JACK AND JILL. 


HOW THEY WENT UP AND DOWN THE HILL OF 
LIFE TOGETHER. 


T was too funny for anything, but we 
were married. It didn’t concern the 
world in the least, but it was a matter of 
no small moment to Jack and myself, as 
we came out of: the little box of a church, 
that we were actually husband and wife. 
Dr. Pitcher, the dominie, eyed us sharply 
as he came into the church. How well I 
remember that morning! the sunshine fell 
across the window and made a golden spot 
on the floor just at Jack’s feet. In front 
of me was a sculptured angel, and the sad, 
pathetic face haunts me yet. It almost 
seemed to speak to us, saying, “ Children, 
you are so foolish!” Dr. Pitcher evidently 
thought so, too, for he was a bachelor, and 
questioned Jack quite awhile; but Jack 
was manly and frank, and he had a letter 
of introduction from good old Dr. Clark, 
VOL. LIx.—55. 
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who had known him from a boy, and go 
our dominie was satisfied. 

It was very solemn after all, the parish 
clerk and his wife came in as witnesses, 
and I nudged Jack as they looked at us 
in astonishment, as much as to say, “ What 
do these children want to commit such 
foolishness for?” But we answered the 
questions, we took each other’s hand, the 
good doctor prayed so tenderly as if his 
own past had toned his words, and we 
went out into the sunshine, past the gray 
church, one, to climb the hill of life to- 
gether. 

Jack kissed me in the shadow of the 
tower, although I told him he shouldn’t 
in the public street, and we turned our 
faces toward home. Jack was twenty and 
I wassixteen; no wonder you growsolemn 
and shake your heads, you older ones, but 
I believe the young folks will envy us 
now, but not by and by, perhaps, for life 
is a tough thing, and the hill for Jack and 
Jill was no exception. But we commenced 
to climb with light hearts, we were strong 
and young, and we loved each other. 
“Until death do part” did not seem a 
very hard thing to answer from the doc- 
tor’s lips. 

We had four rooms to ourselves—a lit- 
tle bird house of a tenement—kitchen, 
sitting-room, and two bed-rooms; yet what 
in the world we wanted with an extra 
bed-room one could hardly tell, as we were 
both orphans, far away from any one we 
knew. 

We were alone in the world, we loved 
each other, why not climb the steep hand 
in hand? Jack worked in a great flour- 
mill; his day began at seven and closed 
at six; what nice long evenings we had to 
study and read and dream! To be sure, 
Jack had only a small salary, and we had 
many sums in addition and subtraction to 
do to keep out of debt, but he said I 
didn’t grow poor, and my Dutch ancestors 
certainly would not have been ashamed 
of me in that regard. I was accustomed 
to take my hair down at night to please 
him—it was blonde, the color of gold— 
and he called me “The Mermaid,” go 
covered was I by the meshes of light. I 
was just a little proud of my hair, like a 
silly child, and used to tell Jack jokingly, 
“Tf worst came to worst, I could sell that 
for bread.” One evening our landlord 
came in, just as I had allowed the last 
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coil to fall. He inquired of Jack if I was 
a younger sister. “ My wife, Mr. Lane,” 
said Jack, smiling. I thought it too bad 
that I had looked so young, but my cheeks 
would be red, and I was plump as a part- 
ridge. 

But that first year sobered us a little; 
we found Fate was no sentimentalist, and 
hard facts must be faced and conquered, 
if possible. I looked after the house, did 
the marketing, and planned to see how 
far our money would go in providing our 
food. The first month I spent a little 
more than I ought to have, which made 
Jack look sober, but the next I did better, 
until finally I was able with ease to do 
what I desired. Jack and I were deter- 
mined to lay by something if we went 
hungry; we had dreams for the future, 
which we hardly breathed to each other. 
Of course, we did not live in a very ample 
style; pastry and cake were not always 
on our table. I kept at a few things until 
I could do them well. Jack was patient ; 
I had a good cookery book, was blessed 
with common sense, and kept bravely at it. 

Perhaps you are quite tired of all this 
recital, but Jack and I lived it all, with 
hearty faith in God andeach other. We 
had but little, but from that little we ex- 
tracted every ounce of happiness. I had 
a small library from my father, and when 
the curtains were drawn, the stand drawn 
out, and the lamp lighted—our “student,” 
the ove luxury we indulged in—the little 
kitchen was not a place to be despised by 
people like us. We read aloud in turn, a 
dictionary on the table for reference and 
an encyclopzedia in one volume, which we 
prized very highly. We found the read- 
ing aloud a good exercise, and we ac- 
quired valuable information. We went 
through Macaulay in this way—his essays 
and history, some of the British drama- 
tists contemporary with Shakespeare, par- 
ticularly delighting in Christopher Mar- 
lowe’s Dr. Faustus, Homer’s Iliad, in 
Bryant’s translation, Mommsen’s History 
of Rome. Oh! we were very literary, 
Jack and I, that first winter! We had 
some hot discussions relative to the merits 
of the old English authors, and then, 
with all, we took German. We could do 
the grammar about our work, there were 
many Germans’in the mill, and we did 
get on quite a little in that throat distort- 
ing language. 
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You think it was all sunshine; if it 
had been, I should not be telling this 
story to you. You hope Jack never broke 
his crown, “but he did, all the same-me,” 
as a little sprite at my elbow says about 
her playthings. Love, thank God! can 
last not only until death, but beyond, but 
the rainy days are quite necessary in the 
journey to make us thankful for the sun- 
shine, if for nothing more. We were to 
have our share of dark days, but no one 
could take away from us the happy re- 
membrance of that year of work and 
pleasure. 

One night Jack came home in high 
spirits, the mill would stop a day for re- 
pairs. “Jill, we can have a holiday, and 
we will have a lark.” Our first day to- 
gether since we came out of the little 
church, how pleased we were, like two 
children let loose from school. 
the next morning with the sun, we did the 
work together, and, arrayed in our best 
clothes, left our dear little home, with the 
sunshine flooding the tiny kitchen, and 
“ Dick” in his cage singing asif he would 
split his throat in ecstasy. How happy 
we were! The people we met all seemed 
friends, and we danced along like two kit- 
tens on a frolic. Jack had proposed that 
we should go to a town twenty miles away 
and spend the day. We reached the sta- 
tion in good time, and the express in half 
an hour left us at our destination, and 
steamed away, hissing like some wild crea- 
ture mad with fury. The people must 
have thought us half demented, for we 
raced about, into the book shops, looking 
at pictures, and altogether behaving 
shockingly for old, staid married people. 
But you must remember that Jack had 
only reached his majority and Jill was but 
just seventeen. Ah! well, what a red- 
letter day it was with its autumn glories, 
the markets full of blushing fruit, a 
glamor on everything. Itseemed to Jack 
and me an enchanted land, everything 
was free to us; we couldsee and enjoy it 
all. Wegot our lunch at a little restau- 
rant, with a motherly attendant, who evi- 
dently regarded us as two babies who had 
escaped our parents for a day. She ac- 
cepted a ridiculoushly low sum for it all, 
and her broad, good-natured face smiled 
all over when we went out. Every mo- 
ment was just packed full of solid fun; 
Jack and I were speaking of it yesterday 





We rose © 




































after returning from Mrs. Lord’s fashion- 
able reception how perfectly happy we 
were and how it ended. But I must not 
anticipate. 

In the early dusk, just as the lights 
began to twinkle along the streets and 
people were trudging home from their toil, 
as the west was hung with flame, we were 
flying out toward our home; and how 
glad we were to return, just as eager as 
we were to leave in the morning; I 
thought how the kitchen would look, and 
what I would prepare for tea in honor of 
our outing. 

Well, we were coming into the town, a 
little tired, but satisfied with our day. We 
were in the evening express, and it was 
always a scene of confusion when the 
train got in ; two tracks on eitherside had 
their trains, bells were ringing, escaping 
steam with that hiss and swish-sh that 1s so 
deafening. It was quite dark, save as the 
head-lights of the engines glared on us 
like huge evil eyes; the crowd was great, 
and one was almost bewildered in the glare 
and noise. We had found our way out, 
Jack and I—poor Jack! but I had care- 
lessly left my bag on our seat. It was 
Jack’s present, and he rushed back after 
it. The rest is a blank, but I learned 
afterward that our train was late; Jack 
was coming toward me, a smile on his 
handsome face, when there was a rush, a 
roar, glancing lights, and when I looked 
again Jack was down almost at my feet, 
white, limp, and senseless, but, thank 
God! not dead. By some mistake the ex- 
press had passed without warning, he was 
past the rails, but the baggage-car had 
struck him and hurled him, fortunately, 
away from the train. The bag was in his 
clenched hand, but I thought he had left 
me forever. The crowd surged in, a 
physician appeared, and he was borne into 
the station. He revived a little, then went 
off in a swoon that seemed like death 
itself. They got him home on a mattress, 
the worst was known ; he had a compound 
fracture of the limb; the bones were set, 
and I was left alone. Not until the kind 


doctor had gone and the unknown friends 
did I realize a little how our holiday had 
ended. 

There was the kitchen with our table 
pushed against the wall, but I had pre- 
pared no tea, for Jack lay there so deathly 
pale, save a red spot on each cheek, and 
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he did not know me. O Jack! will 
you die and leave your little Jill here all 
alone? And then the tears came and I 
had a real refreshing cry. After that I 
saw my work before me and I prepared 
for it, praying that the good Lord would 
not leave me quite alone. 

This was the case: Here was Jack con- 
fined to his bed perhaps for three months, 
possibly a cripple for life; he could earn 
nothing for the present; we had saved but 
little ; Jack had tumbled down and broken, 
not his crown, but his leg, would Jill come 
tumbling after? I thought so for those 
first few hours, and then it came to me, 
what if he lay there in the last long sleep 
and I could not wait on him any more? 
and I fell on my knees with sobs of thank- 
fulness, ashamed of my repining. 

How quickly we adjust ourselves to 
sober fact! For two weeks Jack had a 
high fever, and much of the time he talked 
of that bag and how sorry he was hecould 
not get it. Every day he seemed to be 
sinking lower and lower, andthe old doctor 
eyed me wistfully as he went out; I 
knew what he was thinking of—how 
young she is to be left alone. One night 
after two weeks of almost ceaseless 
watching, I fell asleep by his side, my 
head buried in my arms. I was utterly 
wearied in that dead stupor that comes 
from long wakefulness. After midnight 
something roused me, the moon was look- 
ing in upon us, and the light made Jack’s 
face look deathly enough. His hand 
about my hair had roused me, I felt his 
pulse, it was going down rapidly. God 
was good to me, had I slept on it would 
have been too late to have helped him. I 
remembered what the doctor said: 
“ When the fever turns give him more 
brandy, or he will sink away.” All night 
I fed him every half-hour with the brandy 
and water, praying that I might be kept 
awake. With the morning sun he looked 
up. “ Jill,” he said—the first rational word 
he had uttered since he left me to rush 
into the car for that miserable bag—and 
then, goose that I was, I fainted dead 
away. When I cameto myself Jack 
was in a natural sleep; he had roused but 
a moment, and then in utter weakness 
dropped off to sleep. 

But the worst was passed, he began to 
mend rapidly. “The Lord has remem- 
bered you,” said the doctor, solemnly. 
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The next day a friend took the burden 

from me a little, and I hardly knew what 

was passing for several days. But it was 

a long way out of the wood yet. How 

slow it was after all, although Dr. Low 
said he gained wonderfully. Two months 
passed and he could sit up but a short 
time in a day, but Jack had been working 
beyond his strength for months, and his 
recovery required time. 

Half of our money was gone and the 
future looked dark, but Jack was hopeful 
and cheerful,.and I sat and read to him 
hour after hour, and we discussed the old 
familiar subjects again, but all the time I 
was racking my brains to devise some 
means to eke out our fast diminishing purse. 
When four months had gone, Jack could 
limp about a little, but how thin and pale 
he was! Wehad just a trifle left, and 
that only by the strictest economy, and 
— the doctor would take nothing as 
a fee. 

I had my hair down in the old way one 
evening ; our landlord had just been in 
for the rent ; there was nothing left. I 
had ventured to broach our condition to 
Jack; I had tried not to trouble him with 
our financial matters. 

“Your hair is worth more to me than 
gold,” he said, as he let it fall through his 
white hands. 

- And then it flashed over me—the old 
joke—that I would sell my hair, if worst 
came to worst. The next day a neighbor 
stayed with Jack for awhile, and I went 
out on business. I went into several hair- 
dressers, and when I came out of the last 
one, I had five pounds, but my golden 
hair, a yard in length, was gone. i cried 

a little all the way home, but “for Jack,” 

I said. 

How he stared when I took off my 
bonnet! “Jill! Jill!” he cried, and his 
voice broke. 

“T had to do it, Jack; we must live, 
and I got five pounds for it.”’ 

But he turned to the wall and did not 
speak, only sobs shook his frame, and he 
a man, but he loved the golden hair. 

“ Jack,” I whispered a half-hour later, 
“don’t you love me a little without the 
hair?” 

“OQ Jill!” he cried, “to think you 
were obliged to do it!” 

On the way home I had passed an art 
shop, and some paintings in oil had at- 
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tracted my attention. I had taken 
lessons—my father had been an artist— 
why could not I revive my skill and earn 
something now? I grudged the money 
for the materials, but nothing venture 
nothing have, and so I began. | had some 
talent 1 knew, and then Jack’s pale face 
was aninspiration. It was at the time 
when rich people were crazy to have their 
china decorated by hand. My father’s 
patient lessons were not forgotten, neces- 
sity gave me skill, and I surpassed myself. 
Dr. Low, on hearing of my desire and 
seeing some of my work, got an order 
from one of his rich. patients. I suc- 
ceeded so well with that, other orders fol- 
lowed, we would not suffer after all. The 
good God was pitiful—He cared for Jack 
and me. 

I did not tumble after Jack, as the 
nursery jingle has it ; my crown was safe, 
although bereft of its wealth of hair. 
Jack was well at last, with only a little 
hitch in his gait. He got a position in the 
Iron Works, and we bridged the chasm of 

ain, and were started up the hill again. 

e limped a little, and I looked like a 
boy with my shorn head, but love had 
lasted, we had each other and were thank- 
ful. 

“ My brave Jill!” he said when we sat 
down the first night after he was at work 
again, and he eyed me fondly across the 
little stand ; and then coming round to 
my chair, “Sweet Jill!” as he laid his 
love upon my lips. 

“Don’t be foolish, Jack,” and blushed 
as I did the first time he kissed me years 
ago. 

“We are old married people now—that 
is, if twenty-six and thirty can be called 
old—we have left the dear little tenement ; 
prosperity came fast at last, Jack invented 
something that brought large returns. 
We have a house of our own, and more 
money to expend now. A little Jack and 
Jill seamper about the floor, and “ Dick,” 
the bird, is getting old. Jack and I have 
had many outings since that first—none 
that we enjoyed more, until its sad finale 
—none that brought its terror. Wehave 
had our trials—who does not? Jack says, 
“My hair is more beautiful than ever,” 
and other nonsense that is positively 
foolish for staid people like us. But the 
honeymoon has lasted through all the 
years. The leisure and luxury of to-day 

































has brought no truer affection than we 
had in that old room, where life and death 
fought for Jack. 

Jack and Jill are still going up the 
hill. We have each other—that is our 
richest fortune. Our namesakes are 
never weary asking, “ Mamma, tell us 
how big Jack and Jill were married, and 
lived happy ever after.” 


HOW A MAN SEWS ON BUTTONS. 


ID you ever see a man in the solitude 
and privacy of his study attempt to 

sew a button on by himself? It is, in all 
its details, one of the most interesting per- 
formances in the world. First, he hunts 
for a button. Generally to secure it he 
robs Peter to pay Paul, and cuts one from 
another garment. This may be much 
larger or much smaller than the size he is 
wearing. Next he hunts for a needle. 
Probably he goes out and buys a paper of 
needles. He always chooses the largest 
needles, having an impression that larger 
needles will sew stronger than small 
needles. As to thread he gets the coarsest 
he can find, and this he doubles. He 
would thread his needle. He takes the 
big needle in one hand, and his coarse 
black thread in the other; he bites off the 
thread to the desired length ; then he tries 
to twist it to a fine point. Generally in 
this he succeeds in making two and some- 
times three fine points out of one end. 
Of course, he can’t get all these points 
through the needle’s eye at once. He 
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tries hard to make that needle and thread 
get on friendly terms with cach other. 
Sometimes it is the needle that kicks, 
sometimes the thread. Sometimes. he 
really imagines he has threaded his needle. 
It is an ocular delusion. The thread has 
missed the needle’s eye half an inch. It 
is harder work than sawing wood. At last 
the needle is threaded. Now he tries to 
sew the buttons on without taking his 
trousers off. This proves a failure. He 
twists himself into an uncomfortable posi- 
tion, and so would sew. But he cannot 
sew so. He runs the needle into his finger 
and makes an inaudible exclamation. 
Again the needle slips into a fleshy part 
of the hand, which induces a very audible 
dash from the operator. The recording 
angel knows what is going on inside of 
him, and debits him with every item. He 
sews hard. He has forgotten all about 
the necessity for a thimble. He jambs his 
thumb down on the needle’s head and it 
punctures his thumb or runs under the 
nail. By and by he sews the button’s eye 
full of thread. His big needle does not 
pass through any more. He must stop. 
He ends by winding the thread as many 
times as it will go under the button, and 
perhaps he leaves off with two or three 
inches of thread sticking outside. A 
woman can, through many outward indi- 
cations, tell when a man has been trying 
to sewon abutton. He doesn’t know the 
shibboleth of needle and thread, and it 
catches somewhere everytime. At last 
the button is sewed on and he is proud of 
his work. 





ONVENTIONAL SHAMS. Nobody 
likes to be charged with insincerity ; 

yet who is entirely sincere? It is one of 
the conventionalisms of society that its 
members shall seem to believe statements 
and professions which they know or sus- 
pect to be false; it is another that they 
shall pretend not to see and hear a thou- 
sand things of which only the blind and 
deaf could be really unconscious. This 
general dissimulation comes from a tacit 
understanding whereby the world con- 
sents, for the sake of peace and quietness, 
to recognize false pretenses as part and 


parcel of the amenities of social life. A 
man absolutely sincere is a very rare 
specimen of civilized humanity. 





A pERsoN who squanders away his 
fortune in rioting and profuseness is 
neither just to himself nor to others; for by 
conduct of this kind his superfluities flow 
in a irregular channel, and those that are 
the most unworthy are the greatest 
sharers of them—persons do not fail to 
censure him when his substance is ex- 
hausted. 
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“THAT BABY” 
IN ITS EARLIEST AND TENDEREST YEARS. 


* HOSE baby?” Why, the good 
housekeeper’s, of course. Who 
ever heard of a home without a baby? 
It would seem that, after all these years 
of bringing up children, some plan might 
have been invented by which they could 
be brought up by rule ; but, so far, every 
baby is a bran new one, with wants and 
peculiarities of its own, and when a first 
one, often a great care and trial, for, until 
there is a well patronized school for the 
training of women on this point, the 
ignorance of many young mothers will 
make them helpless for a time. It is for 
that class these few words are designed, so 
the older dames need waste no time read- 
ing further. Next tothe question of who 
it looks like comes the one of “Is it 
well ?” (I should put it the other way in 
importance, but I notice that the question 
of looks takes precedence with the first 
baby.) At this time of the year, and 
especially if baby is teething, the question 
of health and proper food becomes one of 
great importance, for slight ailments often 
ead to grave results, and simple attacks 
of indigestion to cholera infantum, that 
most dreaded foe of babyhood. 

Many times attention to little matters 
will prevent disaster, and should my 
advice seem “too nice,” remember the 
chord that binds the life to the body may 
be only a thread to break with the slight- 
est jostle. A few things are absolutely 
essential to health—proper food, pure air, 
and cleanliness. I will not now dwell on 
the two last mentioned, but speak only of 
the food. No question is more often 
asked, none harder to answer, at times, 
than “ What shall baby eat ?” 

In former times it was, evidently, not so 
hard a question, but civilization and 
education in other directions does not 
seem to make this matter any better. We 
find the question asked quite often, when 
the baby is fortunate enough to have 
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mother’s milk, for, sometimes, owing 
either to some condition of the mother or 
the baby, the little stomach quarrels with 
its food and, after sundry cramps and 
‘eolics, bounces it as an intruder, or, 
refusing to digest it, the milk resolves 
itself into little bullets too heavy to hold. 
Then it becomes our duty to note care- 
fully whether the mother is overworking, 
or is mentally depressed. Is she battling 
with a weak stomach, which cannot per- 
form its work ; has she been piecing out a 
scant supply of milk by making a canal 
of herself, thinking if she can, by any 
means, increase the quantity it is all that 
is necessary? If so, I beg of you to stop; 
it is quality, rather than quantity you 
want, and this can be brought about best 
by eating nutritious food and drinking 
chocolate, cocoa, or milk. Avoid coffee 
and eschew lager. If no fault can be 
found with the milk, examine baby ; give 
him, or her, a little pepsin, after eating, 
for a few days, and if the matter can- 
not be righted, wean and change to a 
bottle. A bottle baby isn’t sure to die, 
by any means, and the chances are in its 
favor. 

“Qh! dear,” says some one, “I never 
can bring up a baby on the bottle.” 
“ Never” is a long word, my friend. Let 
us see if I can help you. First, we must 
have our bottles. Two will do. (One 
old doctor used to say “Seven bottles on 
seven pegs on the southside of the house,” 
but, with care and method, I think we 
may get along nicely with two.) They 
should be perfectly smooth inside, no let- 
tering to catch particles of milk ; the size 
and shape is not material; the black 
rubber tubes and nipples are considered 
the best. These, with the bushes for tube 
and bottle and we are ready to begin. 
Only one bottle should be in use at @ 
time ; the other to be clean and exposed 
to the sun meanwhile. Many like the 
plan of using one bottle from twelve A. M. 
to twelve p. M., thus giving both bottles a 
chance to scald in the sun. 





















To wash the bottles use hot water, in 
which dissolve a little baking soda ; little 
soap is needed ; rinse thoroughly. The 
rubber tubing should not be scalded, as 
hot water softens the rubber, but wash in 
warm water containing a little soda; then 
rinse thoroughly with clear water; be 
sure to take the tubing all apart, even to 
that little piece which protects the end of 
the glass tube, and leave them apart 
until dry. Much of this work can be 
avoided by using only a nipple. This 
necessitates holding the baby while it 
nurses, which plan, although better for 
baby, seldom is followed. After the child 
has nursed, the milk which it left, if any, 
should be poured out and the bottle and 
tube rinsed and left open until wanted. 
Do not set it on one side, corked up 
tightly, to warm over again; you can 
have no idea how it will taste and smell, 
if you do, unless you try it, and you will 
never try it a second time. So much for 
the bottle; now what shall be put in it? 
Goat’s milk is nearest like human, and in 
cities vies with condensed milk in import- 
ance. In other places, however, cow’s 
milk, in varying proportion to suit cases, 
is the staple article; but the “varying pro- 
portions to suit cases,” that is where the 
rub comes. The milk should be obtained 
from one cow, and should correspond 
somewhere near in age. In warm weather 
it should be brought twice a day, the milk 
allowed to stand and the top being used. 
As to proportion, it is usually safe to 
begin with one-fourth milk to three- 
fourths water ; if it is found that the in- 
fant can bear more, increase slowly up to 
one-third milk at three months and one- 
half milk at six months. Thereare many 
patent foods before the public, all having 
more or less value. Mellin’s Food seems 
to stand the highest on examination ; if it 
is used it is seldom satisfactory to follow 
the rule on the bottle, which is one-half 
milk, one-half water, plus the food ; one- 
third milk will be more apt to agree with 
young infants. 

If baby is teething, it is well to give 
small quantities of lime water, three or 
four teaspoonfuls in the milk, during the 
-day. Do not give large quantities of it. 
If troubled with summer complaint, the 
use of part red raspberry-leaf tea, to 
reduce the milk, will often prove effica- 
cious in preventing the running into any- 
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thing more serious. Sometimes children 
over eight months sicken on one kind of 
food and tease for other. While not 
advocating the common practice of feed- 
ing babies on everything in such cases, it 
becomes a necessity sometimes and our 
choice will be limited to such as mutton 
broth, from which all grease has been 
removed, cracker gruel, toast, and, some- 
times, rarely broiled beef-steak, so cooked 
that the outside will be charred ; salt it a 
little and let baby have it to get the juice 
out. If potato is given, it should be baked. 
Never give any other vegetable, and not 
that, if there is diarrhea. 

I am making a longer story than I 
intended, but I hope I may have helped 
= mother, at least, to keep her baby 
well. 


MEETING FATHER. 


} ie is a pretty, pretty custom 

among the poor which never fails to 
touch me—the custom for a mother to 
stand at the gate with her children, the 
baby perhaps in her arms, and the larger 
tots, with faces washed and hair combed, 
ready to run forward and meet the grimy 
father coming in from his work. Whata 
delight it must be to him! What com- 
pensation! You see, too, it is not an easy 
attention. Ifyou know anything about 
getting a meal, especially a dinner—and 
it is often at dinner-time that I have 
noticed these meetings—you know it is 
hard to secure its being ready at a given 
time, and yet secure its keeping hot and 
good, ready to be put on the table only 
the more promptly if there be a delay. 
That most working-men’s wives have to do 
every noon; and think what true poetry 
of heart a woman must have, to add to 
the hurried burdens of that task, in its 
very heat, this washing and combing and 
putting on of clean aprons and watching 
at the gate? 

And how a man must appreciate it! It 
is not only the compliment and the kisses 
but the actual beauty of the clean little 
faces which the father has comparatively 
small opportunity to see. In the earl 
morning, when he leaves home the chil- 
dren are not all up and dressed, and 
during much of the evening they are 
asleep or sleepy and cross. His fullest 
sight of them all day long may be at this 
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little dress parade. So, what a picture he 
carries around with him of his dear ones! 
Not at all the same picture which his 
neighbors have of them, or the chance 
visitors at his door, or which he would 
have himself if he always walked in upon 
them at their mud pies in the natural, 
healthy dirt and litter of their daily 
scramble round the busy mother. Oh! 
it is a satisfying greeting that she provides 
for him! Hard as it must be, it isa cheap 
way to produce so large a result, to make 
“home ” something so lovely in a man’s 
thoughts; to make “coming home” so 
bright a blossom now and again upon a 
day—eyen if not upon every day. 

The hhitd ren look so very pretty, almost 
all children, fresh and clean and plain; 
sweeter often than in their Sunday best ; 
so different from them they will look even 
by the time he leaves—which will not 
blur out the same first vision. No, in- 
deed; while the love in that cherished 
home-coming, the glow which must 
warm the father’s heart as he comes up to 
the sunny, smiling, wee cavalcade, all his 
very own, cannot but make him more 
loving and kinder, happier, and better. 


SCHOOL DRESS. 


O doubt the faculty and trustees of 
any girls’ school would do service 

to universal womankind by insisting upon 
a plain, sensible costume to be worn by 
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all pupils during the school years. Many 
points can be urged in favor—regard for 
physiological needs of developing girls, 
the sisterhood, which would at once put 
all young ladies, rich and poor alike, on 
the footing of equality in dress during the 
years they are intimately associated be- 
neath the same roof and in the same 
work,ending foolish and ofttimes bitter 
rivalry between those who cannot afford 
to dress richly ; and, perhaps, no less im- 
portant point than the others, reserve the 
pleasures of beautiful costuming for the 
entrance upon social life, which is really 
the beginning of the necessity for individ- 
uality in dress. 

While girls are in the school-room their 
mind should be occupied with its work 
and the simple healthful pleasures inci- 
dental to harmonious development of the 
bodily and mental powers which are to 
make the grand women later, and a simple 
costume, varied in color to save monotony, 
would conduce greatly to the benefits of a 
school or college course. Make this regu- 
lation dress pretty and attractive, light in 
weight, refined and graceful, always bear- 
ing in mind the freedom for development 
of good sound limbs and muscles; but 
keep rich fabrics and fine jewels for the 
social début. 

Keep the girls young, and with some- 
thing always in anticipation, for nothing 
is more disgusting and disheartening to 
thoughtful people than the b/asé miss of 
sixteen who knows everything and doesn’t 
see much in life anyhow. 





“ 17 EEP clean” is an admonition car- 

rying with it an inspiration which 
not only invigorates life, but makes it 
enjoyable and beautiful. Cleanliness 
brings not only comfort and health, but 
it adorns living, gives existence a charm, 
imparts consciousness of life, real enjoy- 
ment, thought, and feeling of existence, 
the purpose and sanctity of living. 





Many boys and girls with rare natu- 
ral gifts and opportunities for develop- 
ment fail to realize the necessity for 
fundamental work. They neglect study 
and give way to temptation and evil 
inclinations until the period of life comes 





when they must stand forth to take their 
place and perform their part in the 
political, social, and religious activities. 
Suddenly they become conscious of their 
own weakness and inability, and vitality 
is wasted in mourning over losses in early 
life which cannot be recovered. 





Let us not be too prodigal when we 
are young or too parsimonious when we 
are old; otherwise we shall fall into the 
common error of those who, when they 
had the power to enjoy, had not the pru- 
dence to acquire, and, when they had the 
prudence to acquire, had no longer the 
power to enjoy. 

















HOUSEKEEPERS. 


KITCHEN UTENSILS. 


YHERE is no reason why the kitchen 
‘| pantries should not be kept in per- 
fect order. That they seldom are in the 
state of absolute neatness that commends 
itself at once to the housekeeper is some- 
times perhaps her fault as well as the 
cook’s. Any maid will feel more interest 
in keeping fresh iron utensils clean and 
shining than in scrubbing up rusty and 
battered pots and pans—it is not possible, 
of course, to provide new kitchen furnish- 
ings for each successive occupant of that 
apartment, but the woman who has just 
begun housekeeping has all the plenish- 
ings in their first brightness, and she 

. should insist upon their keeping the new 
as long as possible. 

In the general arrangement of the pantry 
it is best to permit the cook to exercise her 
own judgment. She will handlethe various 
utensils more frequently than any one else, 
and she should dispose of them in the 
most convenient order for her purposes. 
A few hints may help her to place them 
where they will be most easily reached. 

In making every utensil perfectly clean 
after service, before restoring it to its 
ws lies the secret of keeping the 

itchen pantry tidy and sweet. There 
cannot fail to be unpleasant odors when 
pans and pails are put away with gravy 
or milk in the seams, or when the chop- 
ping tray is set aside unscoured. If ser- 
vants would only bear in mind that old 
dirt is fresh, they would save themselves 
much labor and their employers equal 
worry. 


EATING LEMONS. 


A GOOD deal has been said through 
the papers about the healthfulness 


of lemons. The latest advice is how to 


use them so that they will do the most 
good, as follows: Most people know the 
benefit of lemonade before breakfast, but 
few know that it is more than doubled by 
taking another at night also. 


The way 





to get the better of the bilious system 
without blue pills or quinine is to take 
the juice of one, two, or three lemons, as 
appetite craves, in as much ice water as 
makes it pleasant to drink without sugar 
before going to bed. In the morning, on 
rising, at least a half-hour before break- 
fast, take the juice of one lemon in a 
goblet of water. This will cleargthe 
system of humor and bile with efficiecy, 
without any of the weakening effects of 
calomel or congress water. People should 
not irritate the stomach by eating lemons 
clear. ae 

A TAINTED meal barrel may be best 
sweetened by charring it. It may be 
cured by slaking some lime in it and then 
well washing it, but it is easier to char it. 
Put a small quantity of dry shavings in 
the barrel and set them on the fire and 
let them burn out. The barrel may then 
be swept out or washed and used again at 
once. If lime is used, put a peck of it 
freshly burned into the barrel and pour 
a pailful of warm water on to it. When 
it is slaked down add boiling water until 
it is thin enough to stir round with a 
broom, and thoroughly rinse the barrel 
several times during thetwodays. Then 
wash it clean with fresh water. 


For the convenience of my _house- 
hold I keep all lamps used in hall- 
ways, pantries, and kitchen on brackets. 
These a carpenter can make you, and 
after painting or staining the shelf to 
match the color of the rest of the wood- 
work can fix them to the wall near the 
place where the lamps are oftenest used. 
There is thus much less danger of upset- 
ting than if they were placed on tables. 

Iam careful always to explain to a 
maid why I insist upon her keeping the 
lamp quite full—that is, that scientific ex- 
periments have proved that a half-filled 
lamp left standing generates from the oil 
an explosive gas, and when the lamp is 
lighted this gas may cause a frightful ac- 
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cident. With a filled lamp there is no 
place in the reservoir for the gas, and it 
therefore passes off harmlessly into the 
air. 

In kitchen or dining-room, or in fact 
any room where space is limited, a swing- 
ing table may be used. This is merely a 

lank two feet wide and three feet long 
astened to the wall—under the window, 
if possible—by means of strong hinges. 
To support this, when lifted up, is a 
standard, or bracket, also on hinges, 
which allow it to fold back against the 
wall. When the shelf is raised and the 
bracket pulled out, a strong, steady table 
is made, which, when no longer needed, 
can be dropped against the wall, where it 
takes up no appreciable amount of room. 
Any carpenter can make this shelf, and 
if made of common pine he should not 
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ask more than a dollar for it. I used a 
swinging table as a writing desk for many 
years, having it hung directly below my 
window sill, and in one corner of the room, 
close at hand, the carpenter built me a 
tiny open cupboard which [ filled with 
the various odds and ends needed for 
writing—paper-case, inkstand, pen rack, 
paper-weight, and mucilage pot. The 
closet was merely three triangular shelves 
fitted into the corner, one above the other, 
about a foot apart, the first one coming 
just on a line with the window sill. I 
covered them all with Japanese leather 
paper and decorated the edges with fancy 
brass-headed nails. When I intended to 
write I had only to lift my table into po- 
sition to secure a good light and plenty 
of room, while every convenience was in 
the closet near by. 





ATERNAL ANXIETY. One of the 
most pathetic stories of the dumb is 
that told of the Countess of Orkney who 
was married in 1753-by signs. Shortly after 
the birth of her first child, the nurse, with 
considerable astonishment, saw the mother 
cautiously approach the cradle in which 
the infant was sleeping. The Countess was 
evidently full of some deep design. 
Having assured herself that the child 
really slept, she took a large stone which 
she had hidden under her shawl, and to 
the horror of the nurse—who was fully 
impressed with an idea of the peculiar 
cunning and malignity of “ dumbies ”— 
raised it with an intention to fling it down 
vehemently. Before the nurse could 
interpose, the Countess had flung the stone 
not at the child, but on the floor, where it 
made a great noise. The child immedi- 
ately awoke and cried. The Countess, 
who had looked with maternal eagerness 
for the result of her experiment, fell upon 
her knees ina transport of joy. She had 
discovered that the child possessed the 
sense wanting in herself. 





A GentTLE RemInvDeER. A Mittle 


while ago the Emperor of Germany 
appeared at six o’clock in the morning 
at the barracks of a certain Berlin regi- 
ment. 


Six o’clock was the hour fixed for 





instruction. The Emperor was punctual, 
but the officer was not. The Emperor 
waited patiently, walking up and down 
the drill-ground till the captain, whose 
feelings on seeing his Majesty, may be 
be better imagined than described, 
arrived. The Emperor then requested 
that the lesson should take place. When 
it was finished, the officer reported to his 
colonel what had occurred, and went back 
to his rooms prepared for the worst. All 
day he waited anxiously ; but nothing 
happened. Knowing with what rapidity 
all military affairs are managed in the 
German army, he went to bed lost in 
amazement, but thinking the sentence for 
his fault must be worse than even he im- 
agined, as it was so long coming. The 
next morning he went about his duties as 
usual, and, when he got home, to his 
horror, he found the Emperor’s chamber- 
lain waiting to seehim. He had brought 
a!packet from the Emperor which, when 
opened, contained—an alarum ! 





THE difference between the good and 
bad citizen begins with different con- 
ceptions of the State. To the latter it is 
an association for the furtherance of pri- 
vate ends ; to the former, an organism in 
which the function of the individual is to 
work for the welfare of the whole. 














Well-tried recipes, helpful suggestions, and plain, 

actical “ talks” on oduute of special interest to 
lecodepeve will be welcome for this department, 
which we have reason to believe most of our readers 
find interesting no less than useful. Our “HomE” 
friends will here have opportunities of assisting each 
other by giving timely and helpful replies and letters, 
and of asking information concerning any subject 
they wish light upon. All communications designed 
for this department should be addressed to the Editor 
“Home” Housekeeper, P. O. Box 913, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


RENOVATING. 


HEN the balmy days of spring warn 
us that we can no longer delay the 
fashioning of cool, dainty garments for the 
little ones, we are generally surprised to find 
that those of last summer are toosmall or too 
short for the present season. <A dress of 
colored lawn, gingham or any wash goods, 
may be too short-waisted, and the sleeves 
worn at the elbows. We can, perhaps, 
select from out-grown white dresses of 
baby’s sufficient material for yoke and full 
sleeves, which may be finished at the 
hand with embroidery, turned back to 
form a cuff. Rip up the old waist and 
sleeves, piece together enough for the 
gathered part of the waist and the puff at 
the top of the white sleeves. Ifthe sleeves 
and yoke are fastened to a separate body 
the colored part can easily be slipped over 
it after it is washed and ironed. If the 
skirt is turned in at the top, as every skirt 
made for growing children should be, the 
dress can soon be finished. If the skirt 
is too short and can be matched, piece it 
at the bottom and conceal the seam by a 
number of tucks. 

A white waist can be made of pieces by 
tucking the back and the middle of the 
fronts, then trimming with wide embroi- 
dery on each side from the shoulder, 
forming a “V” at the waist-line. The 
sleeves can also be made of pieces by 
shirring above and below the elbow. 
“Mother Hubbard” aprons, with straps 
over the shoulders, and a belt stitched on, 
may be cut from garments too small to be 
of use in any other way. If a breadth of 
one of our own dresses, in plain colors, is 
soiled or worn, plaid or striped goods 
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matching in color can be used for front or 
side panels, collar, cuffs, and revers. 

We live almost next door to a first- 
class milliner and dressmaker, and, as she 
is particularly obliging, we learn many 
things in the way of trimming and press- 
ing. To avoid a pasted, flattened appear- 
ance she puts flat wire (or stiff crown 
lining will do) under the loops of trimming 
goods or ribbon. A very high, narrow 
crown can be ripped and carefully sewed 
until as large as desired. If the hat is a 
rusty black it can be freshened by liquid 
shoe-blacking or varnish, then wet 
thoroughly on the under side with thick 
glue and pressed while damp over any- 
thing you may have of the proper size. 
If your pail, crock, or other “block” is 
too small, wrap with brown paper and 
tack on folded pieces wherever necessary 
to produce the desired shape. Press the 
rim, while wet, with your hands until dry. 
A lady friend, regretting that the girls’ 
white hats were soiled and yellow, was 
seized with a sudden notion to tr 
“jvorine.” Having ready plenty of so 
water she made a weak suds, using the 
“ivorine,” and washed each hat very 
quickly, rinsing thoroughly in several 
waters and pressing with her hands, then 
hanging up in the air—not the sun—to 
dry. When dry the hats were clean and 
white as new. She tried other hats,and it 
turned them still more yellow—owing to 
the straw; so this would better not be 
tried until the hat is past wearing as it is. 
By using tact and ingenuity we can 
fashion school hats for the children, and 
very presentable ones for ourselves, and 
these economies, though seemingly small, 
will help buy the more expensive articles 
of dress which every true mother desires 
to possess for herself and children. 

AUNT HOPE. 


CROCHET EDGE. 


Chain eight stitches. 
First row.—Three trebles in fifth stitch, 
chain two, three trebles more in same 
stitch (this forms a shell); chain four, 
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skip two, one double in last stitch of 
chain, chain one, turn. 

Second row.—Eight trebles in loop, 
three trebles in middle of shell, chain 
two, three trebles more in same place, 
chain two, one treble in last loop of four 
stitches, turn. 

Third row.— Chain four,- shell in shell 
of last row, chain four, one double in first 
of eight trebles, chain one, turn. 

Repeat from second row to desired 
length. This is a very pretty narrow edge 
for children’s under-clothes. 

NINA H. FALKEY. 


“AUNT EVA’S” SHOULDER CAPE. 


Dear Epiror:—I have been taking 
the “Home” Macazinesince January, 
and am greatly interested in “Notes” 
from the housekeepers. Having received 
so many useful hints and good recipes 
from others, I would like to try and repay 
a portion of the benefit; and as we are 
having so many cool evenings this sum- 
mer will tell how I have made ashoulder 
cape. 

I bought two skeins of black German 
knitting yarn and began with a chain of 
one hundred stitches ;* make six double 
crochet in first six stitches of chain, three 
doubles in next stitch, six doubles in next 
six stitches, skip two stitches of chain 
and repeat from * to the end of chain, 
putting in three doubles and skipping 
two stitches, alternately, between the six 
doubles. 

In the next row make two chain, six 
doubles in doubles, five doubles in centre 
of three doubles of last row, fill the other 
stitches (one double in each) except two 
on each side of the stitches skipped in 
previous row, making four skipped in this 
row, then after the doubles in each stitch 
put the five doubles in centre of three 
again and thus continue to end of row. 
Make five rows like this. In the sixth 
row put two doubles in a stitch on each 
side of the four skipped ones, working 
the remainder of the row as directed, put- 
ting only the five doubles in centre of five. 
After making two or three rows like the 
sixth, if you find it is getting too full, 
leave off the extra stitches for a row or 
two. You can tell best yourself by try- 


ing it on, as people are shaped so differ- 
ently. 
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After having made about eight rows in 
double stitch make the rest in treble. 
[Double crochet in these directions is the 
same as common “treble;” that is, put 
wool over the needle before inserting in 
work; treble the same as “double treble” 
—wool over twice; and single the same as 
“double” —draw wool through work, 
take up and draw through two stitches 
on hook.—Ep.] There should be seven 
“points” in the cape, counting the five 
stitches in one as the centre of each point. 
When you have made it sufficiently long 
—TI like them just to the waist—put a 
double crochet in the neck, at one end, 
and make two doubles, three trebles, two 
doubles, two singles, in the point; this is 
done to bring the neck straight. Repeat 
this in all the points of the neck, make a 
shell border all around the whole, and run 
ribbon in and out of the holes between 
the points and through the neck to tie in 
front. 
“AUNT EVA.” 

[ We think you have made your direc- 
tions as brief as possible, and very plain ; 
and we think all will be glad of the others 
offered. Thank you for your pleasant 
wishes. | 


THE RIGHT SORT OF GRATITUDE. 


DEAR Housekeepers :—Every time 
I read our “ Notes” I feel that I would 
like to thank the editor of the ‘‘ Home” 
personally for his kindness in allowing us 
this space for our “ very own ;” and I do 
not know that I can better express my 
thanks and appreciation than by writing 
a “ Note” myself for you all to read. 

First, I would like to offer my method 
of cooking rice, the recipe for which was 
given me by a Southern lady, and which 
we find very nice: Pick over and wash 
one cup of rice; let it soak one or two 
hours, then drain; add a pint of water in 
which is dissolved one teaspoonful of 
salt ; boil fifteen or twenty minutes, ac- 
cording as it boils more or less rapidly ; 
drain through a fine colander, add a very 
little cold water ; place on the back of the 
range to steam for a few moments, and it 
is ready for the table. 

Our family is fond of rice, and as I 
think it a healthful food, I like to prepare 
if freyuently and vary its preparation. 
Not long ago I made a pudding for din- 























ner which all liked very much, and the 
children call for “ Mother’s Pudding,” as 
they named it, often. The foundation was 
a simple rice pudding, consisting of one- 
half cup of rice, baked in an earthen dish 
with one quart of milk; it is properly 
salted, and raisins added if liked, with 
nutmeg. When done, separate the yelks 
and whites of two or three eggs; beat the 
yelks to acream, with four heaping tea- 
spoonfuls of powdered sugar, and spread 
over the top; beat the whites to a stiff 
froth, having also two heaping teaspoon- 
fuls of sugar to an egg, and spread over 
the yelks; then place in the oven to 
brown lightly. Serve cold. The beaten 
eggs, yelks and whites, may be flavored 
with essence of lemon or to suit taste. 
No sauce is needed, and the pudding is 
certainly a very palatable and inexpen- 
sive dessert. 

What a quantity of makeshifts we 
housekeepers learn to adopt during the 
course of a long and varied experience. 
Not long ago I was making some pies of 
early, very tart apples. I had crust left 
for two pies, but fruit enough for but lit- 
tle more than one, and so I divided up, 
put in a little less sugar, more water, and 
a rolled cracker in each pie. They were 
so good that every one remarked on the 
fact. Since then I have tried the 
“‘ cracker dodge” with rhubarb pies, and 
found them also improved by it. Rolled 
crackers or bread-crumbs are superior to 
corn-starch for lemon pies. I also, in 
making the latter, take just one-half the 
amount of lemons called for, proportion- 
ing sugar to suit the change. 

Speaking of rhubarb, I would advise 
every housekeeper to purchase a few good 
roots and put them out, even if she has 
but a very small space. The plant needs 
a very rich soil, but will grow well, and 
the stalks be all the more tender in a 
shady situation. Do not be contented to 
expend time and labor on the old, unim- 
proved sort, but get the best of a dealer 
on whom you can rely. To make the 
stalks grow rapidly and make them re- 
markably tender, place a headless barrel 
over the hill. The roots of rhubarb, 
washed and steeped, make the very best 
of physic. 

Do you all know what a help borax is 
in the household? I buy it already pul- 
verized, and find it invaluable as an in- 
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sect “driver.” Not long ago I discovered 
several roaches—the first I had ever seen. 
I sprinkled borax plentifully about and 
the pest has disappeared. It is also a 
good washing “agent.” I always put a 
spoonful or two in when boiling my 
clothes, and find they wash much easier 
and look whiter for it. 

Well, I am afraid I am staying too long 
for the first visit. I like the idea of writ- 
ing about plants. Will some one please 
tell us just how to decorate a small piazza 
with (hardy) climbers ? 


MOLLIE CULE. 


THIS AND THAT. 


DeAR Eprtror:—In answer to one of 
th@isters I send the following recipe as 
excellent for “cold on the lungs:” Shave 
camphor gum very fine; mix with a quan- 
tity of lard, melting it so the gum will 
mix well, and forming quite a thick paste. 
Spread this between cloths, and wear on 
the chest until the cold is better. 

Here are some ideas which will be new 
to many: A cure for warts is bathing 
one’s hands in strong elm water, often. 
Rubbing salt on the head will free it of 
dandruff, prevent the hair falling out, and 
promote its growth. 


Lapy’s Caxre.—One-half cup butter, 
one and one-half cups sugar, two of flour, 
nearly one cup of sweet milk, half tea- 
spoon of soda, one teaspoon of cream tar- 
tar, whites of four eggs, well-beaten, 
flavor to taste. 

IMOGENE STANTON. 


APPROVED RECIPES. 


Lemon Pie wirxsout Eeos.—Line a 
an with good, rich paste; slice one 
emon on the bottom; sprinkle two pow- 
dered crackers over the lemon, over the 
crackers a cupful of sugar in which is 
mixed a tablespoonful of flour; add a 
small piece of butter, and turn one cup 
of cold water over all; put on the upper 
crust, pinching it around the edges, and 
bake. “ Try it.” 


One-Ece Sronce CaKke.—Stir to a 
cream one cup of white sugar and one- 
third cup of butter; add two-thirds cu 
sweet milk, two cups of flour, in which 
three teaspoonfuls of baking-powder have 
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skip two, one double in last stitch of 
chain, chain one, turn. 

Second row.—Eight trebles in loop, 
three trebles in middle of shell, chain 
two, three trebles more in same place, 
chain two, one treble in last loop of four 
stitches, turn. 

Third row.—Chain four,- shell in shell 
of last row, chain four, one double in first 
of eight trebles, chain one, turn. 

Repeat from second row to desired 
length. This is a very pretty narrow edge 
for children’s under-clothes. 

NINA H. FALKEY. 
“AUNT EVA’S” SHOULDER CAPE. 

Dear Eprtor:—I have been taking 
the “Home” MaGazinesince January, 
and am greatly interested in “Notes” 
from the housekeepers. Having received 
so many useful hints and good recipes 
from others, I would like to try and repay 
a portion of the benefit; and as we are 
having so many cool evenings this sum- 
mer will tell how I have made ashoulder 
cape. 

I bought two skeins of black German 
knitting yarn and began with a chain of 
one hundred stitches ;* make six double 
crochet in first six stitches of chain, three 
doubles in next stitch, six doubles in next 
six stitches, skip two stitches of chain 
and repeat from * to the end of chain, 
putting in three doubles and skipping 
two stitches, alternately, between the six 
doubles. 

In the next row make two chain, six 
doubles in doubles, five doubles in centre 
of three doubles of last row, fill the other 
stitches (one double in each) except two 
on each side of the stitches skipped in 
previous row, making four skipped in this 
row, then after the doubles in each stitch 
put the five doubles in centre of three 
again and thus continue to end of row. 
Make five rows like this. In the sixth 
row put two doubles in a stitch on each 
side of the four skipped ones, working 
the remainder of the row as directed, put- 
ting only the five doubles in centre of five. 
After making two or three rows like the 
sixth, if you find it is getting too full, 
leave off the extra stitches for a row or 
two. You can tell best yourself by try- 
ing it on, as people are shaped so differ- 
ently. 
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After having made about eight rows in 
double stitch make the rest in treble. 
[Double crochet in these directions is the 
same as common “treble;” that is, put 
wool over the needle before inserting in 
work; treble the same as “double treble” 
—wool over twice; and single the same as 
“double’—draw wool through work, 
take up and draw through two stitches 
on hook.—Ep.] There should be seven 
“points” in the cape, counting the five 
stitches in one as the centre of each point. 
When you have made it sufficiently long 
—I like them just to the waist—put a 
double crochet in the neck, at one end, 
and make two doubles, three trebles, two 
doubles, two singles, in the point; this is 
done to bring the neck straight. Repeat 
this in all the points of the neck, makea 
shell border all around the whole, and run 
ribbon in and out of the holes between 
the points and through the neck to tie in 
front. 
“AUNT EVA.” 

[ We think you have made your direc- 
tions as brief as possible, and very plain ; 
and we think all will be glad of the others 
offered. Thank you for your pleasant 
wishes. | 


THE RIGHT SORT OF GRATITUDE. 


DeEAR HovuseEKEEPERS :—Every time 
I read our “ Notes” I feel that I would 
like to thank the editor of the “‘ Home” 
personally for his kindness in allowing us 
this space for our “‘ very own ;” and I| do 
not know that I can better express my 
thanks and appreciation than by writing 
a “ Note” myself for you all to read. 

First, I would like to offer my method 
of cooking rice, the recipe for which was 
given me by a Southern lady, and which 
we find very nice: Pick over and wash 
one cup of rice; let it soak one or two 
hours, then drain; add a pint of water in 
which is dissolved one teaspoonful of 
salt; boil fifteen or twenty minutes, ac- 
cording as it boils more or less rapidly ; 
drain through a fine colander, add a very 
little cold water ; place on the back of the 
range to steam for a few moments, and it 
is ready for the table. 

Our family is fond of rice, and as I 
think it a healthful food, I like to prepare 
if freyuently and vary its preparation. 
Not long ago I made a pudding for din- 




















ner which all liked very much, and the 
children call for “ Mother’s Pudding,” as 
they named it, often. The foundation was 
a simple rice pudding, consisting of one- 
half cup of rice, baked in an earthen dish 
with one quart of milk; it is properly 
salted, and raisins added if liked, with 
nutmeg. When done, separate the yelks 
and whites of two or three eggs; beat the 
yelks to acream, with four heaping tea- 
spoonfuls of powdered sugar, and spread 
over the top; beat the whites to a stiff 
froth, having also two heaping teaspoon- 
fuls of sugar to an egg, and spread over 
the yelks; then place in the oven to 
brown lightly. Serve cold. The beaten 
eggs, yelks and whites, may be flavored 
with essence of lemon or to suit taste. 
No sauce is needed, and the pudding is 
certainly a very palatable and inexpen- 
sive dessert. 

What a quantity of makeshifts we 
housekeepers learn to adopt during the 
course of a long and varied experience. 
Not long ago I was making some pies of 
early, very tart apples. I had crust left 
for two pies, but fruit enough for but lit- 
tle more than one, and so I divided up, 
put in a little less sugar, more water, and 
a rolled cracker in each pie. They were 
so good that every one remarked on the 
fact. Since then I have tried the 
“ cracker dodge” with rhubarb pies, and 
found them also improved by it. Rolled 
crackers or bread-crumbs are superior to 
corn-starch for lemon pies. I also, in 
making the latter, take just one-half the 
amount of lemons called for, proportion- 
ing sugar to suit the change. 

Speaking of rhubarb, I would advise 
every housekeeper to purchase a few good 
roots and put them out, even if she has 
but a very small space. The plant needs 
a very rich soil, but will grow well, and 
the stalks be all the more tender in a 
shady situation. Do not be contented to 
expend time and labor on the old, unim- 
proved sort, but get the best of a dealer 
on whom you can rely. To make the 
stalks grow rapidly and make them re- 
markably tender, place a headless barrel 
over the hill. The roots of rhubarb, 
washed and steeped, make the very best 
of physic. 

Do you all know what a help borax is 
in the household? I buy it already pul- 
verized, and find it invaluable as an in- 
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sect “driver.” Not long ago I discovered 
several roaches—the first I had ever seen. 
I sprinkled borax plentifully about and 
the pest has disappeared. It is also a 
good washing “agent.” I always put a 
spoonful or two in when boiling my 
clothes, and find they wash much easier 
and look whiter for it. 

Well, I am afraid I am staying too long 
for the first visit. I like the idea of writ- 
ing about plants. Will some one please 
tell us just how to decorate a small piazza 
with (hardy) climbers ? 


MOLLIE CULE. 


THIS AND THAT. 


Dear Epitor:—In answer to one of 
the sisters I send the following recipe as 
excellent for “cold on the lungs:” Shave 
camphor gum very fine; mix with a quan- 
tity of lard, melting it so the gum will 
mix well, and forming quite a thick paste. 
Spread this between cloths, and wear on 
the chest until the cold is better. 

Here are some ideas which will be new 
to many: A cure for warts is bathing 
one’s hands in strong elm water, often. 
Rubbing salt on the ‘head will free it of 
dandruff, prevent the hair falling out, and 
promote its growth. 


Lapy’s Caxr.—One-half cup butter, 
one and one-half cups sugar, two of flour, 
nearly one cup of sweet milk, half tea- 
spoon of soda, one teaspoon of cream tar- 
tar, whites of four eggs, well-beaten, 
flavor to taste. 

IMOGENE STANTON. 


APPROVED RECIPES. 


Lemon Pie wirHout Eoos.—Line a 
‘ty with good, rich paste; slice one 
emon on the bottom; sprinkle two pow- 
dered crackers over the lemon, over the 
crackers a cupful of sugar in which is 
mixed a tablespoonful of flour; add a 
small piece of butter, and turn one cup 
of cold water over all; put on the upper 
crust, pinching it around the edges, and 
bake. “Try it.” 


One-Ece Sronce Caxe.—Stir to a 
cream one cup of white sugar and one- 
third cup of butter; add two-thirds cu 
sweet milk, two cups of flour, in whic 
three teaspoonfuls of baking-powder have 
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been thoroughly sifted, and last of all one 
egg, well-beaten with an egg-beater. Stir 
together two minutes ; flavor to suit. 
MRS. A. J. S. 
[Shall we add that in the first “_ 
the rind and seeds of the lemon should be 


removed? There are so many young and 
inexperienced “Home” housekeepers, 
you know. | se 


Mo.asses Cooxkrrs.—Put in a cup 
three tablespoonfuls each of melted lard 
and hot water, and one teaspoon of soda, 
then fill the cup with molasses; repeat 
two or three times according to the 
amount wanted, adding a teaspoonful of 

inger, if desired. Flour to make a dough. 

e careful not to get it too stiff, as that 


is usually the trouble with poor cookies. 
MRS, M. B. W. 


Epiror “ Home” HovusEKEEPER :— 
I have long wished to thank the sisters of 
the “ Home” circle (for they all seem 
like dear “sisters” to me, really) for 
their many useful hints and suggestions. 
Now, may I do so, adding a little help of 
my own? 


Mixep CakeE.—Four eggs, two cups 
sugar, one of butter, three cups flour, one 
cup sweet milk, one heaping teaspoon 
Gabinenender. 

Trea Caxkes.—Three eggs, one and 
one-half cups sugar, one-half cup each of 
butter and buttermilk, half teaspoon of 
soda ; just flour enough to roll out ; bake 
in a quick oven. 


Lemon Pre.—Separate yelks and 
whites of two eggs; to the yelksadd one 
cup of sugar, two cups of sweet milk or 
water, crumbs of two biscuits, one grated 
lemon ; bake with one crust. Beat the 
whites stiff, with four tablespoonfuls of 
sugar; spread on the pie when done, and 


dry in the oven. 
SISTER ADDIE. 


A Por-Piz.—Boil three or four pota- 
toes; mash them; place on a_baking- 
board while hot and knead up with flour 
and sufficient salt to suit taste into a good 
dough. Roll it out; butter and flour a 
cloth; place the paste upon it; put into 
it half a pound of beef or mutton cut 
into small pieces, half an onion, pepper 
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and salt sufficient to season. Tie it up 
close and plunge into a pot of boiling 
water ; boil slowly for two hours. This 
isa good paste for apple pudding also, 
only the fruit must be stewed before it is 
put into the paste. It requires only about 
two spoonfuls of flour worked in, and is 
very good and economical. 
JUANITA. 


GraHAaM Roiis.—To make genuine 
Graham rolls use only Graham flour and 
cold water. Make a stiff dough, work 
into rolls, and bake on a grate, with heat 
enough to bake quickly, but not burn 
them. They may be made with sweet 
milk instead of water. Those who are 
not very “ hygienic” can make them with 
either sweet milk or water, adding a lump 
of butter to shorten a little. 

No. 2.—Here is another rule well liked 
by many. Two cups not very sour milk 
(buttermilk is better), one scant teaspoon 
of soda, one of salt, tablespoonful of sugar 
or molasses, one large pint of Graham, or 
enough to make a stiff batter. Mix 
smoothly ; add the soda dissolved in a little 
water the last thing, and bake immedi- 
ately in hot gem-pans. The addition of 
an egg and piece of butter improves 
them, but they are nice without. 

Graham bread of some sort is always 
included in our bill of fare. Here isa 
favorite raised bread which I think will 
be acceptable to other “ Home” house- 
keepers: Make a batter of two cups of 
water (or scalded milk), two cups flour, 
and a teaspoonful of salt; add one-half 
yeast cake, dissolved, or a proportionate 
quantity of good liquid yeast; let rise 
over-night or until light; add one-half 
cup sugar, one-half cup corn-meal, two 
large tablespoonfuls of butter, and Gra- 
ham flour to make a dough as stiff as can 
be stirred. Place in the baking-pans, let 
rise, and bake. The shortening may be 
omitted if desired and molasses used in- 
stead of sugar. L. J. D. 


JoHnny CAKE.—Two cups sour milk 
(or buttermilk), one tablespoonful each 
of butter, and sugar (or molasses), one- 
half cup flour, two cups corn-meal, pinch 
of salt, one teaspoon soda, one egg, well 
beaten ; beat all hard, and bake in a good 
oven twenty to twenty-five minutes. 














“ScaLLOPED” Fisu.—This is a good 
way to use the remains of a fresh-fish 
dinner. Pick it all up, taking out the 
bones carefully. Butter the baking-dish 
well, put in first a layer of shredded fish, 
then a layer of bread or cracker-crumbs, 
seasoned with pepper, salt, and butter, 
continue this until the dish is full, having 
the crumbs on top; turn on good, rich 
milk until it shows at the top, so as to 
moisten all thoroughly, place in the oven, 
and bake until a nice brown. Oysters, 
etc., are nice prepared in this way. Also, 
you might try a dish of baked tomatoes, 
prepared in the same way, only omitting 
the milk. Peel and slice the tomatoes, 
and have the crumbs and butter on top. 
A good way to peel tomatoes with little 
waste is to turn boiling water over them, 
the skin then cracks and comes off readily, 


and thin as a wafer. 
“ HELPER.” 


Dear “Home” HovusEKEEPERS :— 
How many of you know that to sponge a 
faded carpet of any kind in a mixture of 
one-third ox-gall to two-thirds water will 
restore it wonderfully? I had a tapestry 
carpet which was very much faded, 
though not badly worn, and a friend told 
me of this method. It worked to a charm, 
and I would like others to know of it. 
Another hint: When making sponge 
cake, sift your flour over a number of 
times, and see how much lighter your cake 
will be. Will some one kindly give 
directions for staining a floor? 

HITTY H. 


[The following directions, which we 
find in an exchange, are well-tested : 
“The light and dark oak, ash, and 
mahogany are most satisfactory, showing 
dust less than the darker stains. One 
quart, prepared for use, will cost thirty- 
five cents, and will be sufficient for a room 
fifteen feet square. One coat will be 
sufficient ; allow it to dry at least two 
days, then apply a coat of floor varnish. 
This may be had in small quantities, or 
in two-gallon cans, costing five dollars for 
the can, which should be sufficient to 
varnish all the floors of an eight-room 
house. Give it a week to dry, if you 


would have a really good piece of work. 
Now, if you give your floor further a 
coat of wax finish, which will cost about 
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forty cents, with a good deal of ‘ elbow 
grease’ thrown in, you will have a hard, 
beautifully-polished floor that will show 
no scratches. * * * The ‘ wax-finish’ is 
applied with a swab made of old, soft 
muslin, then rubbed in hard with a bit of 
Brussels carpet. If your boards are wide 
and ill-fitting it will pay to putty the 
cracks. These floors should be washed 
once a week, if in constant use, otherwise 
once or twice a month, with acloth wrung 
out of clear, warm water.’’] 


NOTELETS. 


Dear “Home” HovusEKEEPERS :— 
How the news of “ Pipsey’s” death 
saddened our hearts; surely the “‘ Homn” 
friends, one and all, must feel it a per- 
sonal bereavement. I never read writ- 
ings which interested me more than hers, 
and though she is gone the influence of 
her life-work will be unending. We shall 
miss her from our Magazine, which we 
have taken so long that we feel it is a 
household necessity, with its helpful and 
instructive pages. Aunt Hope has ex- 
pressed my own sentiments in her note— 
if we cannot have stylish things, most of 
us can have them convenient. I have 
been a housekeeper for eighteen years, 
and therefore feel that I can give some 
helpful hints and tested recipes, if de- 
sired. 

JOSIE HURT DARDEN, 

[Contributions from our housekeepers 
are certainly desired, and we shall be glad 
to.receive a“ note” from you frequently. ] 


Dear Eprror:—Although I have 
never entered your circle by letter before, 
I enjoy the interesting and helpful 
thoughts of others very much. How it 
saddens us all to know of “ Pipsey’s” 
death. Iwill give M. A. C. my remedy 
for cold on the lungs: bathe the chest 
well with warm camphorated oil, apply a 
hot flannel, and take “balsam of wild 
cherry ” according to directions. 

HATTIE, 


Dear “ Home:”’—M. A. C. asks for a 
good, simple remedy for cold on the lungs. 
I give one which I know to be good: 
Take the leaves or needles of Norway 
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spruce (common pine), and steep them, 
strain, add sugar (dark-brown is best), 
and boil till it is a good syrup. 

M. W. 


Dear Eprror:—I am always glad to 
see anything in our pleasant nook about 
flowers and plants, and hope more of the 
sisters will write about them. Would 
like for some one to tell me what will cure 
mildew, or blight, on rose-bushes. 

, LUCY L. G. 

[A writer of experience on floral mat- 
ters recommends an application of sulphur 
as a remedy for mildew. “Apply thesul- 
phur after watering the plant, and it will 
stop the disease.’ ] 


I wonder if all the housekeepers know 
that a flannel cloth moistened with kero- 
sene is the very best thing to make a tin 
tea-kettle look bright? Rub the kettle 
while hot and it will shine like silver. I 
always keep waste bits of soft paper in a 
“ fancy ” box in the kitchen, and use some 
of it to rub the kettle with, also the range 
frequently; by wiping off spatters of 
grease, etc., it saves blacking so often. 
Will the editor or other friend please give 
a good recipe for hard sauce ? 

A “HOME” SISTER. 

[Try this: Beat one-fourth cup of but- 
ter to a cream; add gradually one cup of 


powdered sugar, beating until very light; 
have the whites of two eggs beaten to 
a stiff froth, and add one at a time, 
beating all thoroughly until very light 
and frothy; add one tablespoon of 
vanilla, or other flavoring, if liked 
better, and beat again. Heap the sauce 
on a pretty dish, sprinkle lightly with 
grated nutmeg, and set away on the ice to 
harden. } 


Dear Eprror :—I have a suggestion 
to offer. All of us housekeepers get “run 
ashore ” sometimes, and the great question 
with us is, “ What shall I get for dinner?” 
The bills of fare given by the famous 
cooks of the country are no doubt excel- 
lent, but (let me whisper it) altogether 
too elaborate and costly for the majority 
of us—I speak from my own experience. 
Now, let each of us who are allowed this 
pleasant exchange through “Home” 
Notes give a bill of our own fare for one 
day, telling just what we had for break- 
fast, dinner, and supper, and how each 
thing was cooked. What say? Wouldn’t 
it be rather pleasant to live off somebody 
else’s table for awhile? 

MARCIA. 


[ Your suggestion is well worthy of con- 
sideration. Let us have the bills of fare, 
by all means. ] 





OUR GOOD HABITS. There were 
four good habits which a wise and 
good man earnestly recommended in his 
counsels and by his own example, and 
which he considered essentially necessary 
for the happy management of temporal 
concerns—they are punctuality, accuracy, 
steadiness, and dispatch. Without the 
first, time is wasted ; without the second, 
mistakes the most hurtful to our own 
credit and interest and that of others may 
be committed ; without the third nothing 
can be well done; and without the fourth, 
opportunities of advantage are lost which 
it is impossible to recall. 





Too Many children never accomplish 
anything because they fear both their 


parents and their teachers; too many 
never succeed because they are made to 
feel they never can. Many a child who 
is full of animation and life and fun and 
happiness is made to hate his school and 
school-books, because his teacher does not 
take the time and trouble to study his 
disposition, and thus learn how to govern 
him. ie 

To CHANGE vague and aimless wishes 
to strong and effectual desires is an im- 
portant part of allimprovement. Itis the 
earnest and persevering effort to do the 
present duty in the best possible manner, 
to relax no power in its discharge, and to 
waste no time in lamentation over what 
might have been, that is the secret of all 
good work and the element of all progress. 




















EVENINGS WITH THE POETS. 


BABYHOOD. 
EIGH ho, babyhood! tell me where 


ou linger ; 
Let’s toddle home again, for we have 
gone astray— 
Take this eager hand of mine and lead 
me by the finger 
Back to the lotus-land of the far- 
away. 


Turn back the leaves of life—don’t read 
the story— 
Let’s find the pictures and fancy all the 
rest ; 
We can fill the pages with a brighter 
glory 
Than old Time, the story-teller, at his 
very best. 


Turn to the brook where the honeysuckle, 
tipping 
O’er its vase of perfume, spills it on the 
breeze, 
And the bees and humming-birds in 
ecstasy are sipping 
From the fairy flagons of the blooming 
locust trees. 


Turn to the lane where we used to “ teeter- 
totter,” 
Printing little foot-palms in the mellow 
mold— 
Laughing at the lazy cattle wading in the 
water, 
Where the ripples dimple round the 
buttercups of gold ; 


Where the dusky turtle lies basking on 


the gravel 
Of the sunny sand-bar in the middle 
tide 
And the ghostly dragon-fly pauses in his 
travel 
To rest like a blossom where the water- 
lily died. 
Heigh ho, babyhood! Tell me where you 
linger ; 
Let’s toddle home again, for we have 
gone astray— 
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Take this eager hand of mine and lead 
me by the finger 
Back to the lotus-land of the far- 
away ! 


THE OLD, OLD HOME. 


HEN I long for sainted memories, 
Like angel troops they come, 

If I fold my arms to ponder 

On the old, old home. 
The heart has many passages 

Through which the feelings roam, 
But its middle aisle is sacred 

To the old, old home. 


Where infancy was sheltered 
Like rosebuds from the blast ; 
Where childhood’s brief elysium 
In joyousness was passed ; 
To that sweet spot forever, 
As to some hallowed dome, 
Life’s pilgrim bends his vision, 
To the old, old home. 


A father sat how proudly, 
By the old hearthstone rays, 
And told his children stories 
Of his early manhood days ; 
And one soft eye was beaming, 
From child to child ’twould roam ; 
Thus a mother counts her treasures 
In the old, old home. 


The birthday gifts and festivals, 
The blended vesper hymn— 
Some dear one who was swelling it 
Is with the seraphim— 
The fond good-nights at bed-time, 
How quiet sleep would come 
And fold us all together, 
In the old, old home. 


Like a wreath of scented flowers, 
Close intertwined each heart ; 

But time and change in concert, 
Have blown the wreath apart. 

But dear and sainted memories 
Like angels ever come, 

When I fold my hands and ponder 
On the old, old home. - 








A WOMAN’S TEARS. 


WOMAN’ tears, ah! yes, a woman’s 
tears! 
You, in your manly strength, say, 
“°Tis not much 
That stirs the fountain of her hopes and 
fears— 
A woman weeps e’en at the slightest 
touch.” 


And yet, so little do you know, indeed ! 
So little in your own life’s stirring 
part, 
How deep that fountain is; what currents 
feed 
That fountain’s troubled source—a 
woman’s heart. 


When you are loved you take it but your 
right, 
Saying, “She loves to love me.” Do 
you know 
Aught of that inner heart-flood whose 
swift might 
Sweeps to her eyes their first warm 
overflow ? 


Or when you prove, in tenderness, to 
be 


Not all her love had thought you, do 
you take, 
In chiding to your heart, this comfort, 
she 


Her tears and prayers ‘will mingle for 
your sake? 


Or’ ‘when your child—her hard-earned 
treasure, lies 

F Safe on the heart that dared, for it, 

on death’s fears !— 

But then you would not question if those 
eyes— 

Mien oni, wistful eyes—were filled 

with tears. 


Why question you at all? Her tears are 
not 


The idle things they seem—they are the 
flow 
Of darkly troubled waters, oft begot 
In hidden depths that you can never 
know. 
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For woman’s life is strange—yes, strange 


indeed ! 
And that which can but little time 
defer 
The busy schemes of men, demands its 
meed—— 


’Tis thought and smiles, ’tis thought 
and tears with her. 


And so she weeps—sometimes she knows 
not why, 
Save that her heart is full. And God 
has given 
This safeguard for her nature swept too 


high, 
Lest in its flood-tide should the heart 
be riven. 
GRACE ADELE PIERCE. 





MOTHER'S GIRL. 


OUR girl is at home, now, mother, 
Your very, very own! 
Teach her with care while she nestles 
there, 
Ere the fledgling bird be flown. 


There are many precious lessons 
The schools can ne’er impart, 
Be tender and true while she bides with 


you, 
And you shall possess her heart. 


Her heart and confidence ever, 
To ward her from the wrong, 
A trusted guide you may walk by her 
side, 
Be the journey short or long. 


There may come a time when a stranger 
Will enter the open door, 
And take from your breast what you 
loved the best, 
The jewel you proudly wore. 


. But now your girl is at home, mother, 


Your very, very own! 
Then keep her with care while she nestles 
there, 
Ere the fledgling bird be flown. 


ADELAIDE GEORGE BENNETT. 


























HOME DECORATION AND FANCY NEEDLEWORK. 


NOVELTIES IN NEEDLEWORK. 


NE of the most ingenious, and at the 
same time novel contrivances, such 

as a lady may easily make for herself, or for 
a friend, is a sofa “‘comfort,’’ which would 
be greatly appreciated by many who are 
doomed to spend their days lying down. 
The foundation of this “comfort” is a 
shield-shaped piece of very firm mill-board, 
which should be cut by a professional 
mount-cutter into the desired shape, as this 
operation will be found beyond the powers 
of an ordinary amateur. The board is cov- 
ered with quilted satin, which may first, if 
ype be made more ornamental by a 
ead or cluster of French knots sewn on, 
or worked where the lines of stitching inter- 
sect each other. After the satin has been 
carefully stretched over the mill-board 
three or four ornamental brass hooks are 
sewn firmly to it along the upper-part 
just below the edge. These are intended 
to hold a watch, keys, scissors, pencil, and 
any similar small things suchas are likely 
to become lost if they be placed in the 
large pocket below. This pocket is made 
of soft silk draped over a piece of 
moderately thin card-board, which is cut 
the same size at the bottom but rather 
at the top than the lower half of the 
shield—this will enable it to set out at the 
me i slightly, so that things may be easily 
taken in and out. The silk must be laid 
over it in careless informal folds—a com- 
bination either of two colors or of two 
shades of color would have a pretty 
effect—and the back part also carefully 
lined with a piece of the same satin as 
that with which the shield is covered. 
The pocket is then sewn into place across 
the quilted satin back, with neat, but 
strong stitches. These are afterward 


covered up with a line of cord, or a plait 
of three strands of cord, a ruche of ribbon 
or folds of soft silk caught down at inter- 
vals with a small silk tassel, or pompon. 
Next sew two brass rings to the upper 
edge of the shield by which it can be hung 
either to the back of the sofa or to the 





wall near the sofa. It is a great improve- 
ment to twist narrow colored ribbot 


round these rings, and thereby make ihe : ; E A 


more ornamental. The back of the shiel 
when everything else is completed, must 
be made tidy by a lining of satin or sateen 
smoothly stretched over it and sewn round 
the sides. It is not advisable to add bows 
of ribbon or any decoration that is likely to 
get in the way of the invalid when the 
“ comfort” is in use. 

A novel notion, too, is a toilet-cover 
composed of a piece of thick linen, cut 
the exact shape and size of the top of the 
dressing-table. This is trimmed either 
with embroidery worked upon a band of 
linen of a different color to the foundation 
and placed slant-wise across the cloth, or 
straight upon the linen itself. 

The little whisks that are sold gener- 
ally for dusting bonnets or hats are now 
elaborately trimmed up with colored 
ribbons and a bunch of bright artificial 
flowers, and are often seen hanging up in 
a drawing-room, where they are useful for 
dusting the dainty wall-pockets and elab- 
orate draperies that look so pretty in a 
room, but yet are veritable dust-traps. 

A large board can be transformed into a 
really pretty and ornamental hat-stand 
for a hall, by covering it with colored 
velvet and screwing into it a rowof brass 
hooks to hold coats or hats. A board 
such as this may be furnished with smaller 
hooks if preferred, so as to hold some of 
the smaller articles that are apt to accu- 
mulate in a hall where there is a large 
family. Such boards do not require much 
ornamentation, indeed the plainer they 
are, the more useful. Scorch painting, 
or poker work, is well adapted for this and 
similar purposes, as it is bold, effective, 
and practically of everlasting wear. 

Exceedingly dainty little pieces of work 
are the new dessert doilies, which are 
made of soft, white silk cut out into the 
shape of a partially-opened fan and em- 
broidered just as a fan would be. The 
ribs are represented by lines of fine gold 
or silver thread, and a row of delicate, 
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white lace is sewn on round the upper 
part of the fan. A few tiny tassels and 
ends of gold or silver cord are fastened to 
the pointed end of the doily. There is 
scarcely any limit to the ways in which 
these may be ornamented, either with 
painting or embroidery, and very smart 
and pretty do they look when tied up with 
colored ribbons in sets of six, each one of 
which is ornamented in a different style. 

Just now watered silk is one of the 
favorite materials for embroidery, and the 
tasteful little newspaper case shows how 
this material may be turned to account. 
The stiff foundation is cut out of up- 
holsterers’ buckram. A piece of this is 
required, measuring twenty-four inches 
long and ten inches wide. One end is cut 
out into three large scallops, below which 
the buckram is slightly sloped inward on 
each side for a depth of about eight inches. 
The other end of the buckram is cut into 
a point about three inches deep. The 
foundation thus made is covered on one 
side with eau de nil watered silk, on the 
other with deep crimson satin. The 

rtion of the moiré which is to form the 

ont of the case may be ornamented with 
embroidery before it is made up. The 
stitches at the edges, where the two mate- 
rials are sewn together, are hidden by a 
line of fancy cord. The scalloped end of 
the foundation is now turned up, so that 
the eau de nil is on the outside; the scal- 
lops must be on a level with the bottom of 
the point at the back. Hence it will be 
seen that the crimson forms the lining of 
the pocket. The scallops are sewn to the 
back for about an inch from the upper 
edge, strongly enough to be quite secure, 
but not so that the stitches are visible, and 
finally a good full bow of ribbon is added 
at the tip of the point. The case when 
finished may be used either for news- 

apers, which are folded up and slipped 
into the sort of sling made by the double 

iece of satin-covered buckram, or a whisk 
Seush may be placed in the same way in 
the case. Folds of Oriental silk, too, may 
be thus used, if preferred to the embroid- 
ered material, or plush draperies may be 
chosen if it be wished to make the case 
extra handsome. 

The last idea for chair-backs is to use 
two broad strips of colored plush and an 
equally broad strip of satin ribbon in the 
centre. The strips of plush are used 
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quite plain and unornamented, but a field 
for a great deal of good work is afforded 
by the ribbon. It may be effectively 
worked in this manner: choose a flowing 
design that consists mainly of small leaves 
and sprays intermingled with larger 
leaves, flowers, and scrolls. Transfer this 
to the satin, cut out pieces of plush, using 
three colors that will harmonize well with 
the plush stripes, into the exact shapes of 
the flowers, scrolls, and leaves. Paste 
them down to the ribbon, and, when they 
are perfectly dry, outline them with either 
fine gold cord, or with strands of filoselle 
couched down with silk of the same color. 
The veins of the leaves may be put in with 
fine gold thread, and the finer portions of 
the work should be worked with fine silk 
of various shades, chosen with due regard 
to the other colors used in the work. A 
great many little odds and ends of plush 
may be used up in this way which other- 
wise would be difficult to turn to account. 
A similar style of appliqué is useful for 
footstool, cushion, or occasional chair- 
covers. This is carried out with Utrecht 
velvet laid upon either cloth or serge, and 
it has a pretty effect if the materials 
chosen are kept entirely to different shades 
of the same color. 

A little key-basket is made of shot red 
and gold silk, lined with wash-leather. 
Two pieces of the material are cut of a 
round shape, measuring about nine inches 
across. A round piece of card-board is 
also needed, about three inches in diameter. 
Lay the piece of shot silk on a table, 
wrong side uppermost, put a small touch 
of paste upon the card-board and lay this 
on the silk in the exact centre. Great 
care is needed in using the paste sparsely, 
for a very small touch of it will be suffi- 
cient; spread it as smoothly as possible 
over the card, or it will spoil the general 
effect by showing through to the right side 
of the silk, and sufficient only is required 
to prevent the card from slipping out of 
place. The wash-leather is now laid over 
the card and also secured to the latter 
with an infinitesimal touch of paste. 
When this is perfectly dry, the edges of 
the silk are turned over all around to the 
wrong side for the depth of about half an 
inch—the wash-leather must have about a 
quarter of an inch cut off all round the 
edge, so that it will slip under the edge of 
the hem of silk. A running of ribbon 














is sewn inside to hold the ribbon which 
draws up the opening of the basket par- 
tially about an inch and a half below 
the upper edge. The handle is con- 
trived of a piece of dress-steel the re- 
quired length, covered with ribbon and 
decorated with a bow at the top. 
Ladies who are more skillful with the 
brush than with the needle will be glad to 
know that they can now follow their 
fancy upon washing materials as well as 
upon silk, satin, and much richer fabrics. 
The new washing colors are at present to 
be had in a limited range of tints only, 
but such as they are, very good effects 
may be obtained by their use. Linen 
that is embroidered in outline with one 
color only often has the thicker and more 
solid parts of the pattern painted with 
one of these washable colors to match the 
thread or silk used in theembroidery. Very 
delicately tinted silk or satin is the pret- 
tiest material to use for handkerchief 
cases, and it should be either painted or 
embroidered in the softest and finest silk in 
faint colors. The upper flap of the sachet 
is bordered with a frill of fine cream-col- 
ored lace and it is closed with ribbon 
strings. Another bow of ribbon is placed 
at the pointed end of the sachet where the 
two flaps are ‘joined to form the hinge. 





HOUSEHOLD DECORATION. 


NEW hanging receptacle for a grow- 
ing climber (ivy, for instance) is 

now to be seen made of scallop shells, 
joined together by wire, one forming the 
base, and six smaller ones, each pierced 
to the next one with stout wire, forming 
the sides. The wire is passed through the 
little flaps at the root of the shells, and 
wire passed through near the edge of the 
shell at the top suspends the whole. 
There will be found sufficient depth for 
earth. As there is no use for them, scal- 
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lop shells are easy to procure, and most 
dealers will give them to a customer. 

Very many small articles are now 
mounted upon easels, so that they may 
stand upon a table. Palettes neatly cov- 
ered in plush are thus mounted. Into 
the front of these are screwed a few tiny 
brass hooks, from which to hang old 
miniatures, medals, or other small-sized 
curios. Sometimes small pictures or 
photos are mounted on these easels, while 
larger ones, holding a basket in which 
to placea fern, or a large portrait, or 
photograph gracefully draped with plush 
or soft silk, are often useful to fill up a 
vacant corner. 

Some wall pockets are now being eon- 
trived in the form of sabots, covered with 
plush, brocade, or embroidery ; sometimes 
they are the shoes themselves, enameled, 
while others are left in their original 
wooden condition and ornamented with 
floral sprays of leather work which is 
afterward stained and varnished. 

Other tasteful pockets are made of 
Turkish embroidered slippers, worked 
either in colors or with gold on black vel- 
vet. These are mounted on a square 
background of plush which is hung cor- 
nerwise to the wall. 


A wNoveL method of perfuming a 
drawing-room is to make a padded satin 
cover to put over the back of a chair, 
sprinkling the lining with sachet powder. 
Another equally good way is to have a 
number of satin bags filled with cotton 
containing Florentine orris, so disposed 
about the room as to be either incon- 
spicuous or decorative. The fragrance is 
most agreeable, and so delicate that per- 
sons who dislike perfumery or essences as 
being “bad style” cannot object any 
more than to a whiff of violets. 





LD age has its privileges. It is a 


blessed thing to grow old and be re- 
spected and honored and humored. The 
very old and the very young are the light 
and the hope of the world. The dignity 
and wisdom of age and the innocence of 
childhood are the best features of life. 





Wui ze the boy and girl are yet sprout- 
ing into manhood and womanhood they 
may be a little impatient under restraint ; 
but every after-year of independence will 
teach the young man and maiden that there 
were no advantages like those which their 
parents gave them. 
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DRESS AND DRESSMAKING. 


Tis quite established now by all the 
best dressmakers that dress improvers 
are things of the past. The long mantles 
of the day have no room for them, and 
the short ones mostly have sashes or other 
ornaments at the back that are all-suffi- 
cient. The very utmost that is allowed 
for the purpose of preventing the skirt 
from falling limp, and dragging behind 
is a couple of pieces of stiff muslin, each 
doubled, and one four inches longer than 
the other. The top one is made into three 
and the lower one into four box-plaits, 
and they are sewn in under the gathers of 
the waist behind. This modification ad- 
mits of the redingote sty le of dress ; itis very 
suitable for plain cloth, heather mixtures, 
tweeds, etc., and is frequently made with 
buttons all down one side of the skirt and 
loops on the other, the piece that is allowed 
to show underneath being either of 
another material or trimmed by flat rows of 
narrow braid stitchedon so as to show the 
stuff between. The plain bodice is made 
with revers and a vest braided like the 
panel, horizontally, and four buttons be- 
neath the collar and three on each side of 
the waist, which are for ornament, not 
use, as the bodice hooks down on one side 
of the vest. The bonnet shows a new and 
fashionable shape, much made in écru 
felt and trimmed with brown velvet, and 
also entirely in brown, and entirely in 
crimson, and is one of the leading shapes 
in straw and chip, and a kind of braid 
stiffened and made to do duty for the 
former. 

The stockings of the day are particu- 
larly good, and many of them, at quite 
nna Bar prices, have double heels and 
toes. A great many have a cross-barred 
pattern in crimson and amber made all 
over the top of the foot and up the front 
of the leg, and if these parts drop into 
holes, as they often do under the influence 
of buttoned boots and shoes, the darns do 
not show much. These stockings are neat, 
though they look trim and bright. 
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The old-fashioned kind of kid gloves 
are returning to favor and taking the 


place of suéde. This is welcome news 
for the economical, for no kind of best 
glove, ever looked so well or wore so long. 

Gimp made of braid, and also of a 
kind of satin cording, is being made upin 
large quantities for trimmings, and it often 
takes the place of braiding. Plain black 
or brown braid is much used for young 
girls’ frocks, put on with the needle in 
this way— 888. Every needlewoman will 
understand from this how to do it, and in 
this form it is very popular. 

French people, in spite of all that is 
said about their follies, are in the main 
very sensible, and it is commonly said 
that no woman under thesun getsso much 
out of a dress allowance as a Parisienne. 
These ladies have decreed that for all oc- 
casions dresses are to be short, for walking. 
dancing, and dining. They are not, of 
course, to show the ankles, but even if 
they did the Frenchwoman’s are always 
neat, but there is to be no suspicion of 
dragging, and trains are to be unknown. 

The polonaise is as popular as ever, and 
when well draped it is charming. It is 
to be hoped that having returned to notice 
it will not soon disappear again, for there 
is no form of dress so economical or so 
adaptable to change and variety. 

Ribbons are much used, and the picot 
edge has entirely gone out. The majority 
are satin, with a very narrow plain edge 
or selvedge, but there are still striped rib- 
bons in bands of shot or moiré, and very 
often a leaf is woven in the moiré stripe. 

The useful matelassé cloth is again 
worn ; indeed, it was too useful to be alto- 
gether lost sight of. The more elaborate 
patterns are, however, often outlined with 
a thread of color, and where this is chosen 
it ought to harmonize with the rest of the 
dress. A very good judge declares that 
in the main we have gone back to the 
fashion of fifty years ago, and, considering 
that the latest idea is a small leg-of-mutton 
sleeve, it is not very far from the truth. 

Scotch tweed is very much used for 
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wrap-cloaks; it cannot by any means be It is also probable that the red Connemara 
made to look smart, but is very useful, cloaks will be worn this winter. 
and as it was popular many years ago for A fashion that will commend itself to 
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the economical who have to put their best 
foot foremost and make a certain amount 


the same purpose, its reappearance is an 
example of the “survival of the fittest.” 
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of appearance, is to have literally a coat any colored silk skirt, with a full vest of 
of something like a gentleman’s dress-coat, white silk or muslin or black lace, and 
but with elbow sleeves made of brocade or forms a very nice evening or dinner dress, 


























of elaborately braided vicuna or cashmere. The colors most combined with black 
This may be worn with a black or almost by the leading dressmakers are apple- 
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reen (which goes beautifully with black 
ace), lemon color, old gold, and pale coral. 
Gray cloths are combined or mixed with 
gold, flax blue, and old pink. A dark 
green is very effectively relieved with 
apricot, and violet goes well with silver- 
gray. All these hints will be found 
valuable by those who are their own 
milliners, or who try to make one good 
dress out of two half-worn ones, or 
even study harmony when brightening 
their ordinary costume by means of a bow 
or two of ribbon. 

Green as a fashionable color holds its 
own, and the shades of it are very 
numerous. Chartreuse is a very useful 
tint, and emerald has its admirers. But 
women must exercise their common sense 
in wearing it, for emerald is not by any 
means a fit color for the sallow, and the 
blonde must beware of any shades but 
myrtle and chartreuse. ‘l'aken all round, 
few colors are more becoming than navy- 
blue, and the robin-redbreast livery— 
brown relieved with just a touch of red— 
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for dark, dull winter days. A darkish 
cardinal is to be a good deal worn this 
season, and if tenderly used can be kept 
on into winter weather with a fawn or gray 
jacket, such as are made in stockinet 
cloth at such moderate prices, or with a 
fur cape—that good friend of nine months 
in most years, which is still handy on 
damp or chilly summer evenings. 

The petticoats that are being worn this 
season are nearly all make of some striped 
material, and some of them are much 
trimmed with lace and ribbon; these are 
scarcely, however, suitable for ordinary 
wear. Flannel petticoats are frequently 
made with a deep flounce which improves 
the set of the dress at the bottom. 

Page 833 shows a number of early fall 
costumes, simple and easily made by the 
home dressmaker. 

The French fashions on page 834 show 
more elaborate draping and trimming, 
and a decided departure from the simple 
summer style of plain round-gathered 
skirt, full waist, and ribbon-sash. 





N obtuse and stolid adherence to things 

as they are should never be dig- 

nified by the name of loyalty. If noone 

changed his ideas or methods, if no one 

lifted his thoughts or his conduct from a 

lower to a higher plane, the world would 
stand still and stagnation would ensue. 


WE should never be content. There 
is always something to alter, to abandon, 
or to pursue; and in that honest, earnest 
work which our consciences approve we 
shall find neither room, time, nor inclina- 
tion for the idle and selfish spirit of dis- 
satisfaction which paralyzes our powers, 
destroys our happiness, and renders us 
unable to bless or to help our fellow-men. 








Easy-Gorne Men. It is easy for the 
languid and indifferent man to be patient, 
for the unenthusiastic to be moderate, for 
him who has but faint and weak desires 
to be compliant, for one who has no very 
profound convictions of his own to be 
tolerant to those of others. It is but the 
following out of his natural bent of mind, 
requiring neither effort nor self-control. 


Such men have nothing to be impatient 
or intolerant about; and they often re- 
ceive much praise for an amiability which 
results entirely from the absence of 
strength, force, or enthusiasm. 

Aw Uneracious Manner. The pos- 
sessor of an ungracious manner will 
never come up to the standard of a true 
gentleman or gentlewoman, although pos- 
sibly well born and well educated. The 
sensation of insecurity and of being on the 
look-out for some ill-judged speech dissi- 
pates that safe and calm atmosphere which 
surrounds the truly refined. There is al- 
ways a nervous dread of what may come 
next, and a feeling of constraint is gene- 
rated. Persons who are much in the so- 
ciety of the ungracious foster insensibly a 
guarded carefulness as to topics likely to 
cal] forth a show of ungraciousness and a 
cautious manner of feeling their way on a 
subject, so to speak, very trying to those 
having to practice it. Yet, with every 
care taken, the failing will appear, and 
almost always when least expected and on 
occasions seemingly the least calling for it. 

















THE QUEEN. 


FTER an extended experience, it 
has been found that the delays inci- 
dent to the preparation of Messrs. James 
McCall & Co.’s sheet of styles, called the 
Queen, will prevent us from mailing one 
with each number of the Magazine as 
heretofore. Any of our subscribers who 
wish to have them monthly till the end of 
this year, can have it done by mailing us 
a postal card to that effect. We shall 
publish, next month, a list of club rates 
with the leading Fashion sheets for 1890, 
and as these will be specially made at very 
low rates for subscribers to the Homes, 
we think that all of our readers who need 
patterns, etc., will be much betterserved by 
subscribing in that way than by attempt- 
ing to obtain everything in one Magazine. 
Specialties are the order of our time. It 
is with publications as it is with men, a 
“ jack of all trades” is generally “ master 
of none.” Fashion has become such an 
important and large affair that people 
who do that and nothing else can do it 
far better, and give greater satisfaction 
than those who do not make a special 
study of that part of the publishing busi- 
ness. 


PUBLISHER. 





RATES FOR 1890. 


{OME of our club-makers complained 
last year that they did not know 
what the rates would be in time to do all 
the canvassing they wished before wintry 
weather came. None of our readers shall 
have that excuse again for not making up 
large clubs, and we publish the rates for 
1890 herewith, so that those who intend 
to make up clubs for 1890 can start to 
work as soon as they like. 


1890. 
1 copy free by post,. ..... $1.50 
2 copies free by post,. . . .. . 2.90 
3 copies free by post,. ... . 4.35 
4 copies and a free subscription 
for 1890 to the club-getter,. 5.60 


5 copies and a free subscription 
for 1890 to the club-getter,. 6.75 
6 copies and a free subscription 


for 1890 to the club-getter,. 7.80 
7 copies and a free subscription 

for 1890 to the club-getter,. 9.00 
8 copies and a free subscription 

for 1890 to the club-getter,. 10.00 





XERCISE. In order to be benefi- 
cial, exercise should be taken when 
the system is sufficiently vigorous to 
be able to meet it, as is the case after 
a lapse of from two to four hours after a 
moderate meal. If exercise be delayed 
till some degree of exhaustion from the 
want of food has occurred, it speedily 
dissipates the strength which remains, and 
impairs digestion instead of promoting it. 
Early morning exercise has been favored ; 
but it is as much to be reprobated as early 
mental or physical labor, because at that 
time vitality is at its lowest ebb, and needs 
stimulation rather than further depletion. 
Certainly none but the gentlest exercise 
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should: be taken until the exhausted sys- 
tem has been supplied with abundant 
nourishment. 





WHATEVER hurts a man in body, 
mind, or heart hurts others also. If his 
health or powers are injured, his ability 
to assist others is lessened; if his charac- 
ter deteriorates, so must his influence. If 
he throws away advantages, he cannot 
communicate them ; if hedoes not develop 
himself he cannot develop others. There 
are indeed few more effective means of 
hurting others than by injuring our own 
character or lowering our own moral 
tone. 






































“DREAMING OF FAR SUMMER GLORIES.” 











